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290 
FAIRY CHILDREN. 


From a quaint book of simple fairy lore, 
I hold remembrance of an ancient story,— 
How tricksy Mab or sweet Titania bore 
Brave children, in the golden days of yore, 
To some proud knight renowned for deeds of 
glory. 
Brave children—daughters pure and gentle- 
hearted, 
A troop of sons high-honored and strong- 
souled ; ; 
For whose sweet sake the father would have 
parted 
With all his earthlier children, and have marted, 
To dower these, his fame and lands and gold. 


But these brave bastard children, strange to 


say 
(Though human-souled ) in outward form and 
feature, 
Were incorporeal like their mother-fay ; 
Impalpable to touch of grosser clay, 
Invisible to eyes of earthly creature. 


By some sixth sense, some strange clairvoyant 
power, 
Our knight was conscious of this fairy brood ; 
And watched his spotless daughters bud and 
flower, 
His sons to fullest moral stature tower ; 
And kept the sacred secret as he could. 
* * * * * 


And still, methinks, in these prosaic days 
Like wonders happen. Many a sober mor- 
tal 
Whom none suspects of such improper ways, 
Holds stolen assignations with the fays 
In some heart-chamber with a secret portal. 


Heart-chamber ? 
stately 
Than Belgrave mansions where the matrons 
dwell. 
Mab driveth in her tiny brougham sedately; 
In her boudoir elf-footmen delicately 
Serve sweet Titania, as the poets tell. 


Heart establishment! more 


Here are the fairy children born and bred— 
King Priam’s self had never such a nursery : 
How they are bathed and swathed, and put to 
bed, 
With what ambrosial pap the rogues are fed, 
Space lacks to tell in lines so brief and cur- 
sory. 


Some are but weakly babes, and die in teething, 
Of measles some—half-mortal babes can die. 
These fade away, in their decease bequeathing 
What little strength they had to those still 
breathing, 
So that the remnant lustier wax thereby, 


Here these love-children dwell, and day by day 
From stage to stage, like earthlier children, 
growing— 
First word, first step, each progress on the way 
That all must tread who have a touch of clay— 
They set their father’s pride in triumph glow- 
ing. 


FAIRY CHILDREN.—FALLEN 


LEAVES. 


Ah me! we men respectable and portly, 

Whom none suspect of having souls at all; 
Who speak dull platitudes in accents courtly, 
Or mouldy truths sententiously and shortly ; 

Whose sous romance seems dead beyond 

recall ; 


We ancient fogies, whom the youngsters think 
Mere pulpy husks with no informing kernel, 

Whose only functions are to eat and drink, 

Write cheques alive, make wills upon the brink 
Of death—we have our mysteries internal. 


The bird doth not betray its nest, but flutters 
Afar. Thus we our fairy broods conceal ; 
Closing o’er conscious eyes opaquest shutters, 

Locking set lips, through which a tied tongue 
Inutters 
The opposites of what we really feel. 


We live an inward life that shows no sign; 
We have a sense beyond the outward senses, 
Which recognizes essences more fine 
And subtle than the senses five combine 
To render through the dull exterior fences. 


We have our fairy children, still the dearer 
That we have reared the bantlings from their 
birth 
In silence, babbling to no careless hearer 
The sacred secret of a kindred nearer 
Than those most loved who bear our name on 


earth, 
—Once a Week. 


FALLEN LEAVES. 


Weary, the cloud droopeth down from the sky, 
Dreary, the leaf lieth low; 

All things must come to the earth by-and-by, 
Out of which all things grow. 


Let the wild wind shriek and whistle 
Down aisles of the leafless wood ; 
In our garden let the thistle 
Start where the rose-tree stood ; 
Let the rotting mass fall rotten 
With the rain-drops from the eaves ; 
Let the dead Past lie forgotten 
In his grave with the yellow leaves. 


Weary, the cloud droopeth down from the sky, 
Dreary, the leaf lieth low : 

All things must come to the earth by-and-by, 
Out of which all things grow. 


And again the hawthorn pale 

Shall blossom sweet in the spring; 
And again the nightingale 

In the long blue nights shall sing ; 
And seas of the wind shall wave 

In the light of the golden grain ; 
But the love that is gone to the grave 

Shall never return again. 


Weary, the cloud droopeth out of the sky, 
Dreary, the leaf lieth low ; 
All things must come to the earth by-and-by, 
Out of which all things grow. 
—All the Year Round. 








BURKE AND WASHINGTON. 


From The Christian Remembrancer. 


1. History of the Life and Times of Edmund 
Burke. By Thomas Macknight. Vol. 
III. London: Chapman and Hall. 
1860. 

2. Recollections and Private Memoirs of 
Washington. By his adopted son, 
George Washington Parke Custis. 
New York: Derby and Jackson. 1860. 


WE join these two volumes under one no- 
tice, rather for the contrast, than for the re- 
semblance between them; because, that is, 
the two heroes of them were so very unlike, 
though each a thorough representative of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and their fortunes so very 
unequal, though the genius of each was, in 
its kind, equally pre-eminent. Because, fur- 
ther, the one book, being a fair sample of 
the school of biography, which assumes it to 
be merely a special portion of history, is well 
written, and yet tells us so little; the other 
(the American), a specimen of the more 
personal and anecdotal kind, is faulty in 
style, and yet tells us so much. 

Mr. Macknight’s third and concluding 
volume embraces the period of Burke’s life 
marked by his efforts against Warren Hast- 


ings, and the progress of the French Revo- 


lution. Our generation, which has forgotten 
his labors for, purging Parliament of its 
place and pension mongering scandals, and 
has received from the somewhat ungrateful 
Whig party but very slender intimations of 
his less public task of cementing that party, 
under the auspices of Lord Rockingham, 
and of teaching it what its principles really 
were and must grow into, still is attracted 
by, and inquires into his part and standing- 
point in those mighty events. 

The great achievement of Burke’s career 
is popularly considered to be the prosecution 
of Warren Hastings; he himself seems to 
have so esteemed it. It was, indeed, the 
darling of his old age, when he was now 
losing authority, and sometimes even respect, 
in the House of Commons. It was the last 
great occasion on which, when now disowned 
almost by his old disciples of the Whig 
party, he once more stood forward as their 
acknowledged leader. In the features of the 
case there was something grandly poetical 
and, also, apparently practical. It was to 
be shown by the trial, that a nation could 
kindle with the sentiment of compassion 
and the love of justice, like an individual; 
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and that each particular act of iniquity per- 
petrated under the auspices of uncontrolled 
power, thousands of miles away, could be 
brought under the cognizance and condem- 
nation of the British Legislature. That 
there was something theatrical and unreal 
in the display was not Burke’s fault, but in- 
cident to the very essence of the matter; 
and the same may be said for the unexam- 
pled prolixity of the proceedings, and the 
final vagueness of the result. The trial it- 
self seems scarcely to have been projected 
by Burke. We are told that he did not be- 
lieve it possible to convict Hastings, or that 
it would ever have come to an impeachment. 
He only wanted to have his charges sup- 
ported by a respectable minority in the Com- 
mons, and this seemed to him a sufficient 
justification. And so it seems to us; and, 
also, that “all the conjectures about his 
wishing to avenge on Hastings the downfall 
of the Coalition Ministry, and thus retrieve 
the fortunes of the field, are not supported 
by facts.” 

Yet, in the conduct of the case, his de- 
meanor appears to us open to the gravest 
censure. We do not think, with Mr. Mac- 
knight, that when the Opposition endeay- 
ored to force into the number of its man- 
agers, Francis, the late Governor’s deadl 
enemy, it was a weak reply of Pitt to Wind- 
ham, that “ however gentlemen might rea- 
son, there was a feeling against appointing 
a man who had certainly been an enemy of 
Hastings, and had met him in mortal con- 
flict, one of his public prosecutors ;” on the 
contrary, Burke’s persistency in demanding 
such a selection was grossly indecent ; and 
the argument, that the Commons were not 
judges, but simply prosecutors, merely so- 
phistical, it being altogether opposed to the 
practice and spirit, if not to the letter, of 
ordinary law, to have for an advocate 
against the accused his own personal foe. — 
Exception should, on yet deeper principles 
of justice, be taken to the statesman’s con- 
duct during the progress, and on the conclu- 
sion of the prosecution. What possible 
right could a prosecutor have to retort even 
an insult to himself, by branding the accused 
as “that wicked wretch, that scourge of In- 
dia, that criminal;” or, still further, to 
struggle against the design of reimbursing 
the acquitted statesman the cost of his de- 
fence. It appears to us the most apparent 
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equity, that when a public servant had been 
absolved, after many years of the most ago- 
nizing anxiety, and after having been for 
all that time proposed as a mark for the wit 
and declamation of the greatest, and, if we 
think of Sheridan, we may say, not always 
the most conscientious of orators, and de- 
clared to be innocent of every wickedness 
laid to his charge, the nation in whose cause 
he had incurred the odium—which the same 
people, by its highest court of judicature, 
had pronounced to be baseless—should at 
least make the small atonement in its power, 
by paying debts which, but for services per- 
formed on its behalf, he would never have 
accumulated. It may be said (Burke, in- 
deed, was always assuming it) that, though 
acquitted, he was guilty. We think this 
not at all improbable; but how is such an 
allegation to the point? It is not allowed 
in the interest of ordinary plaintiffs in civil 
disputes, it is equally unnatural in criminal 
causes, first to confirm and recognize the 
authority of judges, by bringing the matter 
before them, and as soon as a sentence con- 
trary to one’s wishes has been uttered, to 
disclaim it. Either no verdict against Hast- 
ings could have been fairly carried into exe- 
cution, or a verdict for him should have 
been allowed by the prosecutors to have 
been effectual. The theory of a trial is, 
that the accusers—in this case, the managers 
for the House of Commons—believe a crime 
to have been committed, and by a particu- 
lar person, but that by carrying the thing 
before a court, they make it an umpire be- 
tween them and the accused. When the 
sentence of acquittal was given by this court, 
it was entirely illogical in Burke to argue 
that the minister’s report to the House of 
Commons—to carry into effect, as it were, 
the sentence, by putting the late governor 
into the same position pecuniarily as he was 
in before the proceedings commenced—was 
‘ “aq kind of censure upon the managers of 
the impeachment, and a practical contradic- 
tion” to the vote that an impeachment 
should be conducted; that is, a vote, not 
that Hastings was guilty, but that there was 
sufficient appearance of guilt to warrant a 
solemn judicial inquiry into it.- This is a 
point to which, we believe, not enough atten- 
tion has been generally directed. We con- 
cur with the common conclusion of our 
times, and, indeed, of contemporaries, that 
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great offences had been perpetrated against 
that British theory of the morality of gov- 
ernment, which no Englishman has a right 
to disavow on the shallow principle that the 
corresponding duties of subjects are not 
recognized in the East; and we certainly 
shall not worry our readers with repetitions 
of this crambe repetita any more than with 
prolix disquisitions on the authorship of 
Junius. But the question of the propriety 
of Burke’s obstinate resistance to the grace- 
ful act of parliamentary benevolence, in pen- 
sioning the victim of the inherent lengthi- 
ness of a prosecution for the misgovern- 
ment of a great empire, is one of a very 
different nature. 

Mankind have become pardonably weary 
of hearing of this trial, which had no direct 
result, and the use of which in history seems 
rather too like that of an exhibition of wax- 
works, to introduce, that is, a fine pageant 
of great names and sounding titles, not to 
illustrate the character of their bearers, or 
of their times. The one point of interest in 
it is any light which may possibly be thrown 
from it upon the character of the great ora- 
tor whose energy in reality created it. His 
fervid imagination, we doubt not, was influ- 
enced by the splendid spectacle, equally 
with the spectators who made part of it, and 
those who now read of it in Macaulay’s no- 
ble essay ; but it was assuredly not for the 
sake of a grand occasion for display that he 
took the front rank in the solemnity. The 
ardor of his fancy must not be confounded 
with vanity; it maddened him when he 
probed into the intricacies of statesmanship 
in an Asiatic dependency; so that, Mr. 
Macknight confesses, his temper grew worse 
with the anxiety of the impeachment, and 
he showed himself, “on many occasions, 
more violent and intemperate than any of 
his political associates.” The details of des- 
potism were so vividly present to his mind, 
that he could not understand how, except 
from guilty obstinacy, they did not work the 
same effect of wrath against the offender in 
the hearts of all his contemporaries. But 
this was no new feature in his character, or 
even his conduct. As his biographer ob- 
serves of the harshness of the “ Letter to a 
noble Lord,” so now, “it was the grief it- 
self which produced the bitterness,”—the 
grief of seeing himself virtually abandoned 
by his old associates, and admired only for 
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the philosophic faculty of theorizing which 
men of theory themselves so very commonly 
are the most inclined to despise. But it 
was only in degree that any change in his 
demeanor can be allowed to have taken 
place at this time. Robert Hall was right 
in declaring that those who had studied 
carefully Burke’s earlier works, had little 
reason for astonishment at his subsequent 
conduct. He was at all times a Cassandra, 
preaching without result: and the true 
causes of this phenomenon in his fortunes 
may be traced in his disposition. He him- 
self was ever fond of saying, that he “ hated 
the very sound of an abstract principle ;” 
that he “was no enthusiast, but a sober, 
reflecting man;” and of holding himself 
out, so far as accordant with morality, as a 
professor of expediency. Yet this was the 
man who harangued powerfully against the 
war with America, for the condemnation of 
Warren Hastings, for a war with the French 
Revolutionists, and whose plans and argu- 
ments on all three occasions proved, in ap- 
pearance, conspicuously without issue. The 
truth is, that he hada great genius for the 
philosophy of statesmanship, and great in- 
sight into human character, but very little 
power of sifting the relation between the 
nature of pgrticular individuals and of the 
circumstances in which they were to act. It 
was with him, as it might be with a chemist 
in a dyeing factory: the man of science 
could well cxpound the general effects of a 
special application, but not apply the rule 
to an individual object as skilfully as the 
workman to whom practice has given a new 
instinct of sight and touch. The fact that 
his pleadings produced so little effect must 
have becn apparent enough to the orator ; 
but he always refused to refer this to any 
defect in his own tactics. 

Mr. Macknight appears to concur thor- 
oughly in Burke’s own estimate of his prac- 
tical skill. Because he forced the House of 
Commous to vote the impeachment of the 
late governuor-general of India, he thinks he 
was completely successful, though the trial 
ended in th» acquittal of the accused. On 
the sume principle, Lord George Gordon 
might cluin to be released from the limbo 
of lunatic enthusiasts, in which he is still 
confined! by the verdict of posterity, on the 
ground that he succeeded in raising an agi- 
tation, though he could not make it fruitful 
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of any effect. The phenomenon, however, 
of a man of great genius coveting and as- 
serting the possession of practical ability 
when he has it not, is by no means so un- 
common as to afford reasonable room for 
the mistake so often made by their admirers 
in assenting to their pretensions. Burke 
clearly saw the faults of a system: the fault 
of the Tories in continuing an useless con- 
flict with the colonies ; the fault of the Rad- 
icals of the era of the French Revolution in 
their wild doctrine of universal equality. 
His vision was so clear, that he felt himself 
an inspired opponent of these errors of par- 
ties; but it naturally escaped his observa- 
tion, that, as his adversaries had gone wrong 
by consulting their prejudices, so he had de- 
tected their aberrations by the aid of coun- 
ter-prejudices in himself, and which, suffered 
to stray uncontrolled, would have led a 
statesman, with real power in his hands, 
into equally dangerous extremes. It would 
be paradoxical to deny him the possession 
of judgment altogether, for an acute critical 
power, in relation both to men and measures, 
is one of his most distinguishing character- 
istics ; but what he failed in, was the habit, 
and perhaps the faculty, of applying this 
critical sagacity to himself. He might pre- 
side at the council of war, and give the 
watchword; but a much cooler head, a man 
who could see the strong as well as the weak 
points in an enemy’s defences, was needed 
to command in action. Inconsistency, it is 
true, cannot fairly be imputed to him; at 
least, not that inconsistency which can in 
any way diminish men’s opinion of a states- 
man’s good faith. As we look back from 
this vantage-ground of almost a century on- 
ward, we perceive that Burke was right in 
opposing Grenville’s administration on their 
American policy, not so entirely without a 
defence ‘for aiding in the formaticn of the 
Coalition Ministry, right in his attacks on 
the exercise of royal prerogative by which 
that cabinet was shattered, and right again 
in attacking the assaults upon royal prerog- 
ative in France and in England by advanced 
Radicals. But is this circumstance, viz., 
that inconsistency cannot be brought home 
to a man, by itself evidence of great states- 
man-like powers? If statesmanship consists 
in governing men, it certainly is not. Be- 
sides many other qualitics, it is not suffi- 
cient merely to support the opinion on the 
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face of it seemingly opposed to old tenets ; 
but the statesman must not, while maintain- 
ing new dogmas, seem to have abandoned 
the old. Burke was in the right at both pe- 
riods of his parliamentary career; but he 
stood somewhat in the position of a rene- 
gade in the eyes of his contemporaries, be- 
cause, in the triumph of Liberalism abroad, 
he threw himself, with his whole weight, into 
the opposite scale, as though the iniquities 
of a party in one country could ever justify 
the desertion of the analogous party in an- 
other. Burke argued as though Liberals 
were, if not to abnegate, at all events to 
preserve complete silence about their princi- 
ples in England, because those principles 
abroad had been perverted. It was this 
that alienated from him and enraged his old 
companions, not altogether without reason ; 
and it was a character which led him at dif- 
ferent periods of his life into conduct of 
this sort, which has, without detracting from 
his greatness in the eyes of posterity as a 
philosophical statesman, justified, at the 
same time, the demeanor of men like Fox 
towards him. 

Persons who assert that he was guided by 
corrupt motives in acting as he did, by of- 
fended vanity, if not by the grosser incen- 
tives of self-interest, are not worth reason- 
ing with. In no sense of the term can he be 
called a selfish man; but yet he was the prey 
of an absorbing, however noble, egotism: a 
feeling that his own sentiments were the 
true standard by which all true patriots 
should guage theirs. This is a common 
accompaniment of that literary type which 
is observed to predominate, not merely in 
professional men of letters, but even in some 
lawyers and statesmen. It is a tone of 
thought which redeems their words and writ- 
ings from the risk of superannuation; but 
it is, in almost every case, indicative of some 
want of capacity for adaptation to the exi- 
gencies of the time. It was this egotism 
which “broke into fragments,” as Lord 
John Russell confesses in his ** Life of Fox,” 
“the great and firm body of the English 
Whigs.” It was this same quality, or rather 
color of disposition and temperament, which, 
as before the French Revolution it had 
caused him to be, as Mr. Macknight says 
was the case, “not on the best of terms 
with his party, particularly Sheridan and 
Fox, his advice being scarccly ever asked, 
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and never attended to,” so, after that event, 
made him into asort of political hermit. It 
was, at all events, the kind of character than 
which none could be more unsuitable toa 
political leader. 

It may indeed be objected that a man can 
be scarcely reckoned among unpractical 
men, who always effected that which he 
attempted; who harangued against the 
American War, and helped to crush the 
Cabinet which supported it; who led the 
onslaught upon pensions and places, and 
curtailed that form of bribery; who took 
up the cause of India in a scornful, neglect- 
ful House of Commons, and made them 
take up that cause as their own ; who, lastly, 
when repudiated by his old friends, could 
teach them that, “if his support was of no 
account, his hostility was to be dreaded, for 
that he held their political fortunes in his 
possession, and was to strike a blow from 
which the party would not recover for more 
than a generation.” But success is not al- 
ways a proof of practical abilities. These 
are shown, not so much by the energy of an 
onslaught upon hostile views, as by the use 
made of opportunities, and the power, in 
new circumstances, of maintaining the same 
relation to old friends. Burke was right in 
his dislike of the excesses of the French 
reformers, but wrong in that he manifested 
his aversion, not by carrying his party along 
with him ia condemning, as a party, these 
excesses, but by passing over in spirit, as 
well as in fact, and “ squeezing himself in 
between Pitt and Dundas,” at the head. of 
the English Conservatives. When he did 
this, he did in effect retire from active polit- 
ical life, as the Whig newspaper organs, in 
their insolent way, gave out. Henceforth, 
he only: did in Parliament what he might 
have accomplished as well out ; viz., deliver 
eloquent and often profound essays. The 
very fact, mentioned by his latest biogra- 
pher, as though to demonstrate his influence 
as a practical statesman, that “no great 
debate passes now without Burke being 
appealed to as the most unexceptionable au- 
thority by one side or the other, and gener- 
ally by both sides,” proves too much, indi- 
cating his true position as being, perhaps, 
above both parties, but certainly not at the 
head of either. 

That his contemporaries should not have 
clearly recognized his isolated grandeur, 
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while acutely detecting his impracticability 
as a leader was to be expected. Mr. Mack- 
night accounts it a gross crime. Literary men 
are rather too fond of assuming that itis the 
bounden duty ofall of practical abilities to bow 
down to those who can accomplish results 
only in the future. Fox was but little of a 
philosopher, and perhaps still less of a lit- 
erary man. Pitt has left no works behind 
him but the great one of the national debt ; 
and, consequently, when the latter came 
into collision with Burke on the matter of 
Sir Elijah Impey, we are told that such con- 
duct was “unbecoming in one who was so 
much the inferior in years, in attainments, 
and in genius,” while Fox’s opposition to a 
tone which seemed to compromise English 
liberalism is denounced as obviously incon- 
sistent with his former generous assertion 
that he had learned more from Burke than 
from all the books he ever read; and he is 
held up to reprobation as clearly the ag- 
gressor in an indefensible quarrel. We do 
not see this. Some great men’s greatness 
produces its fruits at once, and that of oth- 
ers ripens more slowly. Let both have their 
proportionate praise and rank. It is unfair 
for those who are to reap innumerable har- 


vests of fame and sympathy in futurity, to 
require homage from the men who can give 
their age bit one impulse, and then are 
gone. 

While Lord Rockingham lived, the defects 
of Burke’s political character were not very 


apparent. He was able—no one better— 
to spy out a weakness in the adversary’s ar- 
guments, and point an attack ; and his def- 
erence for his great and docile patron made 
him submit readily to the directions fur- 
nished by that nobleman’s characteristic 
caution as to the proper time and objects 
for the onslaught. He never learned that 
for one object he should not sacrifice all 
others ; but, during that earlier period, he 
acquiesced in such views when taken by his 
colleagues. Subsequently, when emanci- 
pated from patrons, and independent, he 
acted as though every thing ought to be neg- 
lected and thrown aside till the one topic of 
his mind was thoroughly exhausted. Con- 
sidorateness for the accused, during the 
prosecution of Hastings, he regarded as 
sympathy with his imputed crimes; and, 
with his imagination and passions kindled 
almost into frenzy by the reflection in his 
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mind of the extravagances of the French 
Revolution, he wrote and spoke in a way to 
justify the charge of Francis, that “it was 
easy to pity sufferings of individuals, but no 
tears were shed for nations;” or Fox’s re- 
tort upon him of an expression used by him- 
self in the interest of our revolted colonies, 
“T do not know how to draw up a bill of 
indictment against a whole people.” We 
must repeat, that his error as a politician 
lay, not in the fact that he ever consciously, 
if sometimes unconsciously, said what was 
false, or disguised the truth; but that he did 
not care to temper one conviction of his mind 
with another, but now threw his whole weight 
into the one scale, now into the other. We 
who have before us his whole career as a 
statesman, can see that he was never, or very 
rarely, in sentiment inconsistent, for that 
one impulse of aversion for tyranny balanced 
another impulse of loathing for a raw fervor 
of innovation. His contemporaries may be 
pardoned for not laboriously weighing against 
a furious burst of invective against the one 
an equally violent assault upon the other, 

It is a rather ungrateful task to attempt 
to discover in so grand a statesman’s own 
temperament a reason for his own personal 
insignificance in the midst of the triumph of 
his tenets and schemes. It is ungrateful, 
not merely because it appears to imply a 
depreciation of this wonderful genius, but 
still more as liable to be regarded as a de- 
fence of the parties which, at the same time, 
profited by and maltreated him. We have 
endeavored to show why it was that his com- 
panions dared to spurn and ridicule his 
counsels; but the explanation of the cause 
is no apology for the fact. Those hootings 
and obstinate determination to hear nothing 
opposed to their own favorite dogmas, are a 
dsigrace upon not only the Whig interest, 
but the House of Commons as a deliberative 
assembly. 

The same intemperateness which made 
him, while so far-sighted in perceiving ob- 
jects at any distance in a straight line, ut- 
terly incapable of reconnoitring the circum- 
jacent circumstances, followed him into pri- 
vate life. The death of an only son almost 
deprived him of reason; and the love of 
splendor and good taste made him, for rear- 
ing a mansion with “beautiful wings and 
stately colonnades,” accumulate debts the 
discharging of which tasked and occupied 
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the residue of his widow’s days, and forced 
the overthrower of pension-lists to receive 
thankfully part of the royal or national 
bounty. 
see no crime in Burke’s accepting of this fa- 
vor at the hands of the ministers; yet it is 
unpleasant to find that this unselfish patriot 
put himself by uncalled-for extravagance 
into an apparently equivocal position: and 
we must protest against Mr. Macknight’s 
argument, that they have no right to ac- 
cuse Burke of prodigality who can see noth- 
ing in Hastings’ pecuniary transactions to 
blame. The expenses of Hastings’ trial 
were forced upon him; but surely the free 
hospitality and magnificence of Beaconsfield 
were voluntary luxuries on the part of his 
great accuser. 

Yet Burke, such as he was, will always be 
reckoned, whether from the potentiality ofhis 
genius or the actual effects produced by him, 
among the really great men of Europe. He 
in England, and Washington in America, 
have set their mark ineffaceably upon the 
eighteenth century. Nevertheless, the re- 
sults which were mainly due to their exer- 
tions in neither case seem to have been in 
exact accordance with the general tenor of 
their author’s temperament. Burke was 
surely an ardent lover of his country’s great- 
ness; but it was his eloquent voice which, 
by pleading against the advocates for the 
justice of the colonial war, damped the na- 
tional enthusiasm, gave the sympathies of 
half the land to the insurgents, and so made 
eventual success hopeless ; for who can sup- 
pose that however just the revolutionary 
cause, had Great Britain determined to con- 
quer, it could not have done so? He was 
equally a friend of liberty ; yet his passion- 
ate denunciations revived Toryism, and were 
appealed to, most undeservedly it is true, as 
authorities for tyranny by all the despots of 
Europe. Washington, on the contrary, was 
by birth and connections, by antecedents, 
and, still more, by disposition, a Conserva- 
tive, a born friend of aristocracy, and hater 
of democracy. Further, he disliked theory, 
and seemed to understand only the practi- 
cal bearing of measures. Yet to him almost 
exclusively the United States are indebted 
for the triumph of their Revolution, and the 
favorers of revolution for a proof of the 
practicability of schemes, however appar- 
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ently desperate. But with the analogy of the 
contrast in both between their tone of feeling 
and the policy, of effectuating which they were 
the chief instruments, the resemblance be- 
tween them stops. The Englishman—for it 
is impossible to think of Burke as an Irish- 
man—was never the agent in carrying out 
the plans which he made triumph. He per- 
suaded practical men of their practicability ; 
and his pupils, now a Fox and now a Pitt, 
brought them into operation. He ever held 
himself out as a man of action; but his ac- 
tivity seldom ever extended beyond words. 
He controlled opinion, but not votes. The 
American leader propounded no theories ; 
but he gave to ideas form and substance. 
Men learned what were his thoughts only 
from his deeds. Other men’s words explain 
their life; his life was its own interpreter. 
About a man of this type every contempo- 
rary record and reminiscence possesses an 
inestimable value. We are interested in 
minute particulars respecting Burke. It is 
pleasant to hear of his efforts at farming, of 
his reproof ‘of the condemnation of indis- 
criminate charity, because its broken-down : 
object might spend the alms in gin—* if gin 
will give him comfort, let him have gin ;” 
but it is only, after all, the objectless curios- 
ity, which dwells eagerly on every detail 
about those we admire, and whom we al- 
ready have thoroughly scanned, which is 
gratified. It is like the pleasure at dwell- 
ing on every feature of a scene we can see 
any day we please, as compared with the 
very different sentiment of a man planning 
emigration, looking at a photograph of an 
Australian prairie. In Burke’s works we 
have all the essential materials for a com- 
plete insight into his character. Every de- 
tail of his private domestic life and habits is 
only useful as corroborating a foregone con- 
clusion. If those furnished in a biography 
were opposed to the clear inferences derived 
from his works, the reader would be inclined* 
rather to put the stories on one side as un- 
true, or as capable, were the circumstances 
fully narrated, of bearing a different con- 
struction, than to adandon in their favor the 
conclusion already come to. But Washing- 
ton’s character is to be translated, as it 
were, entirely out of the cipher of his ac- 
tions; and as no interpretation of hiero- 
glyphics can be accepted which is completely 
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irreconcilable with one inscription in the | 
same character, every portion of his life re- 
quires to be held up to the closest scrutiny. 

One of the most striking characteristics of 
this great man is his entire absence of re- 
semblance to the majority of his country- 
men. These Recollections of him by his 
adopted son, while suggesting most vividly 
his character, themselves contain most ter- 
rible evidence of the tawdry love of the 
stilted and mock-poetic which has so long 
been the besetting sin of American litera- 
ture. Why should all American authors, 
with but two or three undoubted exceptions, 
harangue on the topics of every-day life ‘in 
the style of Choctaws in their war paint ? 
As the beauteous Melusine, in the fairy tale, 
had to atone for her unnatural exchange of 
her original form for feminine loveliness, by 
re-assuming, on periodical occasions, her 
hereditary snakehood, is the national genius 
of the New World doomed to expiate its pre- 
cocious practical-mindedness, its propensity 
for wooden nutmegs, and such pleasant ex- 
uberances of a trafficking enthusiasm, by 
reverting in its literature to the petty pom- 
posities of the aborigines of its backwoods ? 
Two exceptions there certainly are to this 
tule of majestic trifling—Irving and Long- 
fellow. We might have supposed that the 
precociousness*of the national hero in the 
first case, and the circumstance of having 
inhabited the general’s quarters at Cam- 
bridge in the second, had protected them 
from the pervading infection, but for the in- 
auspicious appearance of the plague-marks 
thick on the effusions of Washington’s own 
child by adoption and education. 

The reader of this otherwise interesting 
volume is again and again nauseated by ro- 
mantic garnishings of a really heroic career. 
We cannot get through twenty pages with- 
out being informed of some apocryphal In- 
dian chief’s declaration, that “the Great 
Spirit protected that man, that he might 
become the chief of nations,” or being told 
that he was “ Pater Patria,” and also “ first in 
war, first in peace, and first in the hearts of his 
countrymen.” The following episode in the 
boyhood of Washington may be quoted, both 
as instancing his firm courage from the first, 
and as a fair sample of the diction of the 
book: ‘One colt there was, a sorrel, des- 
tined to be as famous (?), and for much bet- 











ter reason, as the horse which the brutal 
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emperor raised to the dignity of consul. 
This sorrel was of fierce, ungovernable na- 
ture, and resisted all attempts to subject 
him to the rein. He had reached his full- 
est size and vigor unconscious of a rider; 
he ranged free in the air which he snuffed in 
triumph, tossing his mane to the winds, and 
spurning the earth in the pride of his free- 
dom. It was a matter of common remark 
that a man never would be found hardy 
enough to back and ride this vicious horse. 
Several had essayed, but, deterred by the 
fury of the animal, they had desisted from 
their attempts, and the steed remained un- 
broken. The young Washington proposed 
to his companions, that if they would assist 
him in confining the steed, so that a bridle 
could be placed in his mouth, he would en- 
gage to ride this terror of the parish. Ac- 
cordingly, early the ensuing morning, the as- 
sociates decoyed the horse into an enclosure, 
where they secured him, and forced a bit 
into his mouth. Bold, vigorous, and young, 
the daring rider sprang to his unenvied seat, 
and bidding his comrades remove their 
tackle, the indignant courser rushed to the 
plain. As if disdaining his burden, he at 
first attempted to fly; but soon felt the 
power of an arm which could have turned 
his Arab grandsires in their wildest courses 
on their native deserts. The struggle now 
became terrific to the beholders. But the 
youthful hero, that ‘Spirit-protected man,’ 
clung to the furious steed, till, centaur-like, 
he appeared to make part of the animal it- 
self. Long was the conflict; and the fears 
of the associates became more relieved as, 
with matchless skill, the rider preserved his 
seat, and with unyielding force controlled 
the courser’s rage, when the gallant horse, 
summoning all his powers to one mighty ef- 
fort, reared and plunged with tremendous 
violence, burst his noble heart, and died in 
an instant.” We further learn, in various 
places, that Washington’s mother, “ the 
Mother of Romans,” “ who first bent the 
twig to incline the tree to glory,” “was 
made of sterner stuff than to be moved by 
all the pride that glory ever gave, and all 
the pomp and circumstance of power ;” that 
“the modern Cincinnatus” “ gave to liber- 
ty’s drooping eagles a renewed and bolder 
flight, when a mercenary foe aimed against 
him the fatal blow ;” that, “on seeing his 
commander standing amidst a roar of mus- 
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ketry, alive, unharmed, and without a wound, 
his aid, a gallant and warm-hearted son of 
Erin, a man of thews and sinews, and albeit 
unused to the melting mood, wept like a 
child for joy;” that when he went to bed, 
he was visited, not by plain sleep, but by 
“ tired nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep ;” 
that “his physiognomy did not in its type 
express the reckless ambition of the broad- 
fronted Cesar, or the luxurious indulgence 
of the curled Anthony, but rather the bet- 
ter age of Rome, the Fabius Maximus, Mar- 
cellus, or the Scipios; that, in short, he had 
a form upon which every god did seem to 
set his seal, to give the world assurance of 
a man;” that when he was a few minutes 
behind his time, “’twas strange, ’twas pass- 
ing strange;” and that the Father of his 
Country’s epoch was “ the awful period that 
tried men’s souls.” But itis useless attempt- 
ing to give the reader a conception of the 
inflation of style in this volume; for in every 
page—nay, almost in every line—we see, as 
it were, the writer’s intellect and fancy poised 
upon tiptoe, trying, it may be imagined, to 
look over into a vessel of certainly very dis- 
proportionate dimensions to his adopted 
son’s genius. The ludicrousness of this vast 
expenditure of rhetoric is made the more 
manifest by the conspicuous reserve and 
simplicity of character in the subject of its 
“ Recollections,” which it is their great merit 
to have especially brought to light and dis- 
played. In a life of Patrick Henry, of Jef- 
ferson, or of Webster, we have no right to 
be startled at finding the Aneid or Phar- 
salia done into English blank verse, with the 
divisions of the lines not marked, and the 
title of Biography prefixed ; but & priori 
one might have hoped to have had memo- 
rials of Washington at least treated as sa- 
cred ground, not to be desecrated by plaster 
monuments to the eloquence of their pre- 
server or compiler. 

It is pleasant to find that, in this nation 
of talkers, Washington was distinguished, 
even in his youth, when he sat in the Pre- 
revolutionary House of Burgesses, as a si- 
lent rather than a speaking member. But 
even much more minute particulars have a 
significance as respects this great character. 
The regularity of his taste, even at a luxu- 
rious Virginian breakfast-table, when he al- 
ways chose simply Indian cakes, honey, and 
tea; the veracity in all his dealings, which 





made the brand “ George Washington ” ex- 
empt a barrel of flour from the customary 
inspection in the West India ports; the in- 
variable toast, “ All our friends,” after din- 
ner; his honest exactness in doing a day’s 
work in the day, his love of domestic social 
conversation, his cheerful piety, the Sunday 
readings of old-fashioned standard English 
divines, the frequent walk to his watch- 
maker when in Philadelphia to regulate his 
watch, the moving of the lips and raising of 
the hand, marking meditations very differ- 
ent from the scene around him; even the 
kindly grasp of a coach-maker’s hand by the 
president of a great nation, and the ever- 
thoughtful care for his old servants and sol- 
diers ; the otherwise most trifling details, of 
which this volume has certainly its full 
share, all borrow dignity from their subject, 
and are as interesting as the greatest events 
in the lives of ordinary statesmen. 

The “ Recollections ” embrace all the four 
divisions of Washington’s life—his career 
previous to the War of Independence, the 
war itself, his demeanor as President, and 
finally, his happy retirement till his death, 
full of years, honors, and love, at Mount 
Vernon. Many most interesting particulars 
—interesting spite of the air of burlesque 
spread over them by the author’s ambitious 
ultra-Homeric style—are narrated ebout the 
earliest of these times; but Sparkes and 
Washington Irving have already culled most 
of the flowers. In the second period we 
discover everywhere suggestions for a con- 
futation of the popular depreciation of Wash- 
ington’s generalship. It has been the habit 
to represent him as accomplishing every 
thing, as it were, by the perfection of his 
moral character, or through the miserable 
mismanagement of the British. It is very 
true that, without assistance from the latter 
cause, the germ of a nation like the Amer- 
ican colonies could not have wrenched them- 
selves free from a great empire such as ours; 
but it was not at all so sufficiently greater in 
extent than the gross incapacity of many of 
the colonial commander’s dictators in Con- 
gress, and his coadjutors elsewhere, as to 
explain the final result without the recogni- 
tion, as essential in accomplishing this, of 
the genius of Washington himself. Lord 
Stanhope, in the narrative of these eventa 
contained in his most judicious history, ap- 
pears to find, in the conduct at home of Lord 
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North and Lord George Germaine and their 
fellow-ministers, a full reason for the issue. 
He praises Washington’s noble nature—as 
who must not ?—but he never sees the great 
general. Yet, if not mere success (a test 
which would surely insure the Virginian’s 
name a triumph), but rather the power of 
making all circumstances favor his schemes, 
of never losing an opportunity, often creat- 
ing one, show generalship, the world has 
never beheld his superior. A very contrary 
belief has, strange to say, obtained advo- 
cates, not only in Europe, but in America. 
Even Jefferson declared that his extreme 
caution was better adapted for the methodi- 
cal operations of a siege than for the more 
energetic displays of a pitched battle. We 
rather think that contemporaries, in some 
measure rivals, were scarcely fair judges of 
his powers; and that Mr. Parke Custis’ par- 
tiality has carried him rather nearer the 
truth, notwithstanding his copious discharge 
of notes of interrogations: ‘‘ Did not this 
modern Fabius,” he writes, “in the very 
depth of winter, and after overcoming 
mighty obstacles, surprise his enemy at 
Trenton, and recall victory to his standard, 
when hope was almost sinking in despair? 
Did he not, by a masterly manceuvre, and 
midnight margh, surprise his enemy in 
Princeton and add yet another laurel to that 
already acquired by the capture of the Hes- 
sians? Did he not, with an army hastily 
raised, and defeated at Brandywine, in 
twenty-three days thereafter, surprise the 
enemy at Germantown? And though vic- 
tory was denied him by a force of circum- 
stances no human power could have con- 
trolled, yet the boldness of the enterprise, 
and the success attending it in the outset, 
produced such a confidence abroad in our 
courage and resources as to lead to our alli- 
ance with a powerful nation. Did he not 
surprise the enemy at Monmouth? And, 
although untoward events seemed to cripple 
the operations of the early part of the day, 
yet the setting sun shone upon the battle- 
field in possession of the Americans, the en- 
emy retreating, and their dead and wounded 
loft as trophies to the victors. Such were 
the memorable instances in which Washing- 
ton, with troops newly raised, and badly pro- 
vided with every necessary of war, struck at 
his veteran and well-appointed foe when 





ences upon the American cause both at home 
and abroad.” 

The high authority of Jefferson has pro- 
nounced, that “his heart was not warm in 
its affections ;” and with that judgment the 
world in general seems readily to have con- 
curred; yet with perhaps still less reason. 
He was reserved to the many from habit, 
and “ stern,” it is rightly said, “to all whom 
he deemed wanting in those high moral req- 
uisites which dignify and adorn our nature. 
Stern he was to the disturbers of the repose 
of society, the violators of those institutions 
which “ promote peace and good-will among 
men,” and could wither up with a glance 
impertinents like Governor Morris, who, for 
a bet, accosted the general with a rudely 
| jocular slap on the shoulder ; but there his 
austerity ended. If the jealous politicians 
of Congress could not always fairly estimate 
either his martial genius or his ready benev- 
olence, at all events his soldiers and officers, 
all at least but his rivals, could and did thor- 
oughly. To them his patience was not in- 
sensibility, and his coolness not coldness. 
When his aide-de-camp, Colonel Fitzgerald, 
cried for joy, at finding him escape uninjured 
from a desperate and triumphant effort to 
rally his men at Princeton, the reply by a 
brief order to do his duty and bring up the 
troops was not thought sullenness; nor 
again, when Hamilton, in his rage at General 
Lee’s apparent treachery, leaping from his 
horse, proposed to make, a forlorn attack on 
the enemy, was the calm command to him, 
to obey orders and mount till he was bid dis- 
mount, regarded by its impetuous object as 
a piece of unkindly irony against enthusi- 
asm. On one occasion, described in this 
volume, when the troops were wearily plod- 
ding to their winter-quarters at Valley Forge, 
Washington’s approach was announced. As 
he rode slowly up, he was observed to be 
eying very earnestly the frozen surface of 
the ground. He bade the commanding offi- 
cer come to him, and addressed him as fol- 
lows: “How comes it, sir, that I have 
tracked the march of your troops by the 
blood-stains of their feet?” The officer’s 
reply was, that it was his regiment’s misfor- 
tune to be among the last to be served ; and 
the stores became exhausted before their 
turn came. “The general was observed to 











least expected, producing the happiest influ- 





be deeply affected by this description. His 
compressed lips, the heaving of his chest, be- 
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tokened the powerful emotions that were 
struggling in his bosom, when, turning tow- 
ards the troops, with a voice tremulous yet 
friendly, he exclaimed, ‘ Poor fellows!’ then, 
giving rein to his charger, rode away. Dur- 
ing this touching interview, every eye was 
bent upon the chief, every ear was attentive 
to catch his words; and when those words 
reached the soldiers, a grateful but subdued 
expression burst from every lip of ‘God 
bless your excellency, your poor soldiers’ 
friend!’” When a man’s acts are always 
benevolent, it is wonderful how few words 
are needed to interpret them clearly enough. 
Congress was always voting studied pane- 
gyrics, byt seldom sending shoes and pork ; 
and thus the army was ever ready to convert 
the selfish panegyrical Speaker’s mace into 
a royal sceptre for the taciturn, laborious 
commander. 

His officers had the same feeling. His 
subordinate generals might, in the glow of 
their occasional triumphs, be tempted into 
caballing and sneering; but, in the day of 
reverse and general outcries, ever a Horatio 
Gates turned, not in vain, to the justice of 
the man he had sought to supplant for pro- 
tection. The account cf Washington’s de- 
meanor, on hearing the news of General St. 
‘Clair’s surprise in Ohio, by the Indians, 
lightens up, as by a sudden flash, the mys- 
terious depths of his profound character, 
both bringing into relief the justice and fair- 
ness which made his soldiers and his often- 
murmuring officers rely on him in adversity ; 
and also showing that the apparent equabil- 
ity of his temper was a carefully trained and 
fostered virtue, not a defect of nature. It 
was while at dinner on a winter’s day, that 
he was called out to read the despatch. He 
soon returned, apologized for his absence, 
and attended to his wife’s evening visitors 
with his customary courtesy. At last, he 
was left alone with his secretary, Mr. Lear. 
For some minutes, he walked up and down 
in silence ; at length: ‘ Yes,’ he burst forth, 
‘here, on this very spot, I took leave of 
him; I wished him success and honor. I 
said, “I will add but one word: beware of 
a surprise.” He went off with that as my 
last solemn warning thrown into his ears. 
And yet, to suffer that army to be cut to 
pieces, hacked by a surprise—the very thing 
I guarded him against! O God, O God! he 
is worse than a murderer! How can he an- 
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swer it to his country? The blood of the 
slain is upon him—the curse of widows and 
orphans!’ This torrent came forth in tone 
appalling. His very frame shook. He sat 
down on the sofaonce more. He was silent. 
He at length said, in an altered voice, ‘ This 
must not go beyond this room.’ Another 
pause followed—a longer one—when he said, 
in a tone quite low, ‘General St. Clair shall 
have justice. I will hear him without prej- 
udice; he shall have full justice.” And 
from Washington St. Clair had justice. 
“The unfortunate general, worn down by 
age, disease, and the hardships of a frontier 
campaign—assailed by the press, and with 
the current of popular opinion setting hard 
against him—repaired to his chief, as to a 
shelter from the fury of so many elements. 
Washington extended his hand to one who 
appeared in no new character; for, during 
the whole of a long life, misfortune seemed 
‘to have marked him for her own.’ Poor 
old St. Clair hobbled up, seized the offered 
hand in both of his, and gave vent to his 
feelings in an audible manner. He was sub- 
sequently tried by a commission of govern- | 
ment, and proved to have been unfortunate.” 
The world, in this case, and probably in 
many others, only witnessed the results of 
Washington’s deliberation; it was merely 
by an accident that we know of how severe 
a struggle this generous forbearance to an 
unsuccessful lieutenant was the issue. Be- 
cause he so ruled himself as not to run the 
risk of having to award the slow and alto- 
gether inadequate compensation of an apol- 
ogy through prejudging an imputed offence, 
men who saw no manifestation of indigna- 
tion inferred that he feltnone. On the con- 
trary, those who knew him well have allowed 
that he was naturaily of a quick and violent 
temper, nobly controlled. Perhaps only on 
one occasion was it suffered to run its course 
freely. After the war, a friend of General 
Scott, whose every other word was an oath, 
endeavoring to break him of the habit by 
holding up to kim the example of his late 
commander, asked him if Washington ever 
swore. ‘Scott reflected for a moment, and 
then exclaimed, ‘ Yes, once. It was at Mon- 
mouth, and on a day that would have made 
any one swear. Yes, sir, he swore on that 
day till the leaves shook on the trees— 
charming, delightful! Never have I enjoyed 
such swearing before or since! Sir, on that 
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ever-memorable day, he swore like an angel 
from heaven!” It was superfluous to add 
to this account that the reformer abandoned 
his friend in despair. 

We believe that, even in other matters, 
Washington’s coolness and serenity of de- 
portment has caused some injustice to be 
done to his very remarkable powers of in- 
tellect and knowledge of human character. 
It isas though his morality had been praised 
at the expense of his sagacity. The follow- 
ing anecdote about the general’s intercourse 
with Rivington, editor of the Royal Gazette 
at New York, while in the occupation of the 
king’s troops, and a most unscrupulous ca- 
lumniator of the revolutionary leaders, seems 
to show that he knew how to avail himself 
of secret services, and to profit by the cor- 
ruptibility of humanity. ‘ When Washing- 
ton entered New York, on its evacuation by 
the British forces, he said one morning to 
two of his officers, ‘ Suppose, gentlemen, we 
walk down to Rivington’s book-store ; he 
is said to be a very pleasant kind of a fel- 
low.’ Amazed as the officers were at the 
idea of visiting such a man, they of course 
prepared to accompany the chief. When 
arrived, Rivington received his visitors with 
great politeness, for he was, indeed, one of 
the most elegant gentlemen and best bred 
men of the age” (and wore curled and pow- 
dered hair, claret-colored coat, scarlet waist- 
coat, trimmed with gold lace, buckskin 
breeches, and top-boots). ‘ Escorting the 
party into a parlor, he begged the officers to 
be seated, and then said to the chief, ‘ Will 
your excellency do me the honor to step into 
the adjoining room for a moment, that I may 
show you a list of the agricultural works I 
am about to order out from London for your 
special use?’ They retired. The locks on 
the doors of houses in New York, more than 
threescore years ago, were not so good as 
now. ‘The door of Rivington’s private room 
closed very imperfectly, and soon became 
ajar, when the officers distinctly heard the 
chinking of two heavy purses of gold as they 
were successively placed on the table.” It 
is said that Rivington had communicated 
with Washington by binding his billets in 
the covers of the books he published. He 
trusted to selling these to the spies who were 
ignorant of the special nature of their ser- 











vice, by whom they were sure to be conveyed 
to Washington’s head-quarters. 

We wonder what the same depreciators of 
the general’s readiness and acuteness at the 
head of an army will think of the following 
anecdote :— 

‘“‘ The bearer of one despatch was a young 
man named Montagnie, who was directed by 
Washington to cross the river at King’s 
Ferry, proceeded by Haverstraw to the 
Ramapo Clove, and through the pass to 
Morristown. Montagnie, knowing the Ra- 
mapo Pass to be in possession of the friends 
of the enemy, ventured to suggest to the 
commander-in-chief that the upper road 
would be the safest. ‘I shall be taken,’ he 
said, ‘if I go through the Clove.’ ‘Your 
duty, young man, is not to talk, but to 
obey!’ replied Washington sternly, enforc- 
ing his words by a vigorous stamp of his 
foot. Montagnie proceeded as directed, and, 
near the Ramapo Pass, was caught, and sent 
to New York. The day after his arrival, the 
contents of the despatches taken from him 
were published in Rivington’s Gazette, with 
great parade, for they indicated a plan of 
attack upon the city.” 

When they had exhausted their time and 
preparations, the British and Montagnie 
learned, at the same time, that, meanwhile, 
Washington had had leisure to concert and 
execute a movement in quite a different di- 
rection, and that the messenger’s capture 
was not entirely accidental. 

Under the same temperate calmness, which 
seems to have deceived so many into consid- 
ering him rather contemptuously as a natu- 
ral stoic—a passionless man—he sheltered a 
high and generous moral courage, which, 
though he was not a man to scorn or outrage 
public opinion, enabled him on occasion to 
brave and to shame it. Robert Morris was 
the great financier of the Revolution. To his 
courageous confidence in its eventual success 
it was indebted for the pecuniary supplies 
which kept its army from perishing. Yet 
this man, impoverished by land speculations 
from which Washington had tried to dis- 
suade him, his country suffered to spend the 
last years of his life in the debtor’s prison at 
Philadelphia. Well may Mr. Custis ex- 


claim: “ For Robert Morris to have been 
imprisoned in character, the bars should 
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have been of gold!” It is a noble reminis- 
cence of Washington, that in 1798, when he 
came to Philadelphia, as commander-in-chief, 
to superintend the organization of his last 
army, unmindful of the pomp which wel- 
comed his arrival, he paid his first visit to 
the prison-house of Robert Morris. On an- 
other occasion, the death of his step-son, 
who was seized with the camp-fever when at- 
tending him as aide-de-camp at Yorktown, 
his manly grief gives the lie to the accounts 
which represent him as faultless because all 
but heartless. It was in the moment of tri- 


WASHINGTON. 


humanity, the character which feels and de- 
| velops the poetry of action and of an ener- 
| getic life. When we compare this great 
| man with those who co-operated with him in 
consummating the American Revolution, we 
perceive yet more vividly both the grandeur 
and the splendor of his character. There 
were fine fellows among his officers, like 
General Nash, who, with thigh shattered by 
a round shot, and at the point of death, cov- 
ered his wound with both his hands, and 
| called out gayly to his men, “ ‘ Never mind 
me; I have had a devil of atumble! Rush 





umph and exultation at the crowning event | on, my boys, I’ll be after you presently ad 
of the war, the surrender of Earl Cornwallis, | or, like Morgan, the leader of the Virginian 
when, the tidings having arrived at Phila- | Woodsmen, and hero of the battle of the 
delphia at night, the watchmen were calling | Cow-pens ; but the revolutionary party had 
the hours with the suffix, “and Cornwallis | not a single general, except Washington, 
is taken,” that the news that there was no| who was more than a brave partisan in a 
longer hope, reached him. “The anxious | guerilla warfare. Washington was not only 
watchers by the couch of the dying were in | a skilful and most accomplished commander- 
the gray of the twilight roused by a trampling | in-chief—though such he must most certainly 
of horse, and looking out, discovered the | be esteemed—but he was more; he wasa 
commander-in-chief alighting from a jaded | man with an idea of the times, and who 
charger “4 - — i” _ —_ in- | — — = in . "—~" —_ 
quiry, ‘Is there any hope?’ the physician | pletely even than Cromwell, than iam ° 
mournfully shook his head. The general | III, or than Mirabeau, in their respective 
retired to a room to indulge his grief, re- | scenes of action, was he the leader and the 


_ questing to be left alone. In a little while | hero of the Colonial War of Independence. 


the sufferer expired. Washingfon tenderly | He was not personally their superior, or the 
embracing the bereaved wife and mother, | equal of the first ; but he infinitely more over- 
said, ‘From this moment I adopt his two | topped his contemporaries and rivals. It is 
youngest children as my own.’ Absorbed | but the bare and simple truth to speak of the 
in grief, he then waved with his hand a mel- | necessity of him to the army, and also to the 


ancholy adieu, and fresh horses being ready, 
without rest or refreshment, remounted, and 
returned to the camp thirty miles off.” 
Indeed, if ever there was a man who can 
be taken as an example of the tetpa@ywvo¢ 
avi, the four-square man of Aristotle, that 
man was Washington. If his virtues had 
been the result solely of a passionless calm 
of temperament, as so many have repre- 
sented, he would be but a very imperfect 
example of the Aristotelian type of com- 
plete humanity. The anecdotes given in 
this volume show, that it was not because he 
wanted fire in his disposition, that his de- 
meanor was so serene, but because his love 
of justice, his determination never to con- 
demn, though he captured an offender red- 
handed, was so entire. He might, be taken, 


constitution of America. 

Washington in time of peace was, even in 
the midst of consummate politicians like 
John Adams, and Jefferson, and Hamilton, 
as conspicuous and pre-eminent as in war, 
where he had no rival. What some of his 
| countrymen have accounted defects in his 
| habits enlarged his efficiency. His old Vir- 
| ginian aristocratic tone of feeling and man- 
ners for instance, prevented the people from 
missing the pomp and ceremonial of the 
former royal governors, and sustained in the 
upper classes that interest in the govern- 
ment of their country, the disappearance of 
which in more modern times is so danger- 
ous and ruinous a feature in the United 
States. It is not, in fact, quite accurate to 
say, as does Mr. Custis, that “ there never 





we think, far, very far, more fitly, by Mr. | lived a man more averse to show and pomp 
Carlyle, than the father of Frederick the | than Washington.” There was, assuredly, 
Great, to exemplify the dumb-poetic type of | never any one with less of vanity; but some 
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little show his early associations and remi- 
niscences of the old state of things in Vir- 
ginia made seem to his mind part of the de- 
cencies and proprieties of high station even 
ina republic. That he had not lost “the 
genteel taste for fine cloathes,” as Walton 
expresses it in speaking of George Herbert, 
which marks his commissions to his London 
agents before the war; or for fine equipages, 
as when, in the precincts of the vice-regal 
court at Williamsburg, in the days of the 
old régime, Colonel Washington’s bays vied 
with Colonel Byrd’s grays, is abundantly 
proved by the cream-colored English coach, 
with panels painted by Cipriani, with groups 
of the Seasons, and its six shining bay horses, 
which was one of the sights of Philadelphia ; 
and the purple satin dress, or rich black vel- 
vet, with diamond knee-buckles, scrupulously 
japanned shoes and buckles, ruffles, pow- 
der, bag and dress-sword of his presidential 
days; all being adorned by a manner most 
courteous without: being formal, a singularly 
attractive smile, eyes which could flash and 
glow on occasion, and an expression of coun- 
tenance, grave, but not stern, which no 
painter could catch, and by a form declared 
by Lafayette to be the most superb he had 
ever beheld. The internal arrangements of 
his household were all decorous and digni- 
fied. There was no useless parade or ex- | 
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though the master’s indignation at the cost 
might consign the luxury to the servants’ hall ; 
and Uncle Harkless, the chief cook, saunter- 
ing with the dandies up Market Street, in 
silk, with cocked hat and gold-headed cane, 
to glorify the presidential establishment. 

Washington knew how to preserve sim- 
plicity of manner and thought amid some 
magnificence of living. Some few might 
murmur at, for instance, his levées and his 
wife’s drawing-rooms as verging on monar- 
chical etiquette and formality ; but, on the 
whole, the nation approved and liked to 
have a chief who could live like a prince, 
and feel and talk like a citizen among citi- 
zens. The voluntary celebration of his 
birthday by a ball in every great town showed 
that the endurance of presidential ceremoni- 
als was not deemed by republican America a 
forced discharge of the debt of gratitude due 
to its great liberator. 

Perhaps the most interesting portions of 
the book are the accounts of Washington at 
Mount Vernon, when released from the com- 
mand of the army, and, at lenyth, from the 
cares of civil office. A part of each day was 
always set apart for meditation and devotion; 
nor this in time of peace only; for we are 
told that “one day, while the Americans 
were encamped at Valley Forge, the owner 
of the house occupied by the general, a 


pense: he always himself scrupulously in- | Quaker, strolled up the creek, and, when 
spected his weekly accounts ; but there was, ‘not far from his mill, heard a solemn voice. 
at the same time, nothing sordid; and | He walked quietly in the direction of it, and 
though not of a disposition to diminish | saw Washington’s horse tied to a sapling. 
needlessly his patrimony, he freely spent the | In a thicket near by was the chief, upon his 
produce of the sale of a very considerable | knees in prayer, his cheeks suffused with 
estate to eke out the state salary. We find tears.” He rose generally about four: the 
amusingly described in the “ Recollections” | library, and a visit to the stables, occupied 
the awful neatness of the President’s stables; | the time till breakfast ; and then he regu- 
the horses enveloped, the night before they | larly every day made the tour of his farms, 
were to be ridden, in a white paste; the| without attendants, opening his gates, pull- 


ostlers hard at work rubbing this off before’ ing down and pulling up his fences as he 


dawn; the overseer with a muslin handker- | 
chief in his hand, on which, when applied 
to the animals’ coats, if the slightest stain 
were perceptible, down came the whip ; then 
Fraunces, the steward of magnificent ideas, 
who, to reproaches on the score of waste, 
would reply with tears and the exclamation, 
“ «He may kill me if he will; but while he 
is President, and I have the honor to be his 
steward, his establishment shall have the 
best of every thing,’” even the solitary 
shad of the season, at three dollars the fish, 


passed, with compass in hand, and in his 
plain drab clothes, broad-brimmed white| 
hat, with a hickory switch and umbrella with 
long staff attached to his saddle-bow, the 
ideal of a gentleman farmer, who did all 
things, from the inauguration of a constitu- 
tion to the planting of a tobacco-field, with 
his whole heart and soul. Precisely at a 
quarter to three, his horse’s hoofs were 
heard approaching the door, for whether it 
were the pit of a theatre, or Congress, a 


band of expectant maidens with laurel 
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wreaths, or a British army, or even a cook, 
Washington never kept any one waiting. 
At three, dinner was served: a late guest 
_had only to make apologies to himself ; and 
after four or five glasses of Madeira, the 
host retired to write letters in his library, 
rejoining his family at tea, whence, after 
much talk and reading aloud of newspapers, 
at nine he went off to bed. His great de- 
light after his retirement was in improving 
his Mount Vernon estate, where he was his 
own architect and surveyor. His corre- 
spondence with men like Sir John Sinclair 
and Arthur Young was minute and exten- 
sive; and the most acceptable presents to 
the ex-President from American statesmen 
or foreign sovereigns were animals of a good 
breed, or specimens of useful plants and 
trees. Nor, while attending to the decora- 
tion of his mansion and grounds, laying out 
deer-parks (which, by the by, supplied the 
neighborhood with venison, while the own- 
er’s love of his game denied the Mount Ver- 
non table a single haunch), and paving col- 
eanades with foreign marbles, was he care- 
less of his servants’ comfort. He took care 


that he got from them a fair day’s work, but 
he felt that property had its reciprocal du- 


ties. Within certain limits he even consid- 
ered them free to do, if they chose, what 
he himself most strongly disapproved, as a 
copy, in his handwriting, of a contract be- 
tween a drunken gardener and himself 
quaintly demonstrates. It was therein 
agreed, that Philip Barter, for the consider- 
ations therein mentioned, was not at any 
time to suffer himself to be “‘ disguised with 
liquor, except on times thereinafter men- 
tioned:” that is to.say, that the said George 
Washington was, among other things, to 
pay him “four dollars at Christmas, with 
which he may be drunk four days and four 
nights; two dollars at Easter to effect the 
same purpose; two dollars at Whitsuntide to 
be drunk for two days.” 

It is not unusual to intimate that Wash- 
ington’s character was not so portentous a 
phenomenon in the America of his day as 
it seems now; that Virginia, at all events, 
could have furnished many examples of a 
like English gentlemanly simplicity; and 
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this seems to be supposed in the frequent 
lamentations of Americans, that “the as- 
pect of Congress in those old times was 
very different from what we now witness. 
There was an air of decorum, of composure, 
of reflection, of gentlemanly and polished 
dignity, which has fled, or lingers only with 
here and there a relic of the olden time.” 
We can hardly think so. A careful consid- 
eration of the characters of really great men 
like Patrick Henry and Jefferson, the leaders 
of the old Congress, and the Randolphs and 
Peytons who predominated in the Virginian 
Assembly, scarcely bears out an inference 
that Washington’s pre-eminence was merely 
in degree. These men certainly could emu- 
late, though not, perhaps, surpass him, in 
the good taste of their equipages, and the 
splendor of their entertainments ; but we find 
just the same sort of exaggeration, verging 
close upon the ludicrous, in their deport- 
ment and oratory, as in that of their mod- 
ern successors. It has been said of Wash- 
ington, that he was always the same; that 
even in his social hours his friends felt for 
him a certain veneration and awe. This was 
not the result of a perpetual stiffness and in- 
flexibility of mien (which certainly does not 
tend to win respect); for he could walk a 
minuet in the days of his glory with com- 
plaisance, and in his youth with rapture; 
and amidst the cares of state find time to 
chide a schoolboy for idling, and admonish 
smilingly a coquette. It flowed rather from 
what is justly described as “the strongest, 
most ever-present sense of propriety that 
ever human being possessed, impressing the 
observer with a conviction that he was ex- 
actly and fully equal to what he had to do.” 
It was just this admirable power of propor- 
tioning, not merely the action, but even the 
thought and the feeling to the occasion, 
which distinguishes him from his otherwise 
great contemporaries. ‘He was the only 
man,” said Lord Erskine of him, “ whose 
character he could not contemplate without 
awe and wonder.” We believe that the 
judgment of posterity will not vary.from 
this, and that if any man could have, he 
had a right, when dying, to exclaim, as he 
did, “ I am dying, but am not afraid to die!” 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
CONCERNING PEOPLE OF WHOM MORE 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN MADE. 

Ir is recorded in history that at a cer- 
tain public dinner in America a Methodist 
preacher was called on to give a toast. It 
may be supposed that the evening was so 
far advanced, that every person present had 
been toasted already, and also all the friends 
of every one present. Itthus happened that 
the Methodist preacher was in considerable 
perplexity as to the question, what being, 
or class of beings, should form the subject 
of his toast. But the good man was a per- 
son of large sympathies; and some happy 
link of association recalled to his mind cer- 
tain words with which he had a professional 
familiarity, and which set forth a subject of 
a most comprehensive character. Arising 
from his seat, the Methodist preacher said 
that, without troubling the assembled com- 
pany with any preliminary observations, he 
begged to propose the health of ALL PEOPLE 
THAT ON EARTH DO DWELL. 

Not unnaturally, I have thought of that 
Methodist preacher and his toast as I begin 
to write this essay. For though its subject 
was suggested to me by various little things 


of very small concern to mankind in gen- 
eral, though of great interest to one or two 
individual beings; I now discern that the 
subject of this essay is in truth as compre- 


hensive as the subject of that toast. I have 
something to say Concerning People of whom 
More might have been made: I see now that 
the class which I have named includes every 
human being. More might have been made, 
in some respect, possibly in many respects, 
of All people that on earth do dwell. Phys- 
ically, intellectually, morally, spiritually, 
more might have been made of all. Wise | 
and diligent training on the part of others; 
self-denial, industry, tact, decision, prompti- | 
tude, on the part of the man himself; might | 
have made something far better than he now 
is of every man that breathes. No one is 
made the most of. There have been human 


beings who have been made the most of as | 


regards some one thing; who have had some 
single power developed to the utmost; but 
no one is made the most of, all round; no 
one is even made the most of as regards the 
two or three most important things of all. 
And indeed it is curious to observe that the 
things in which human beings seem to have 
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attained to absolute perfection, have for the 
most part been things comparatively frivo- 
lous ; accomplishments which certainly were 
not worth the labor and the time which it 
must have cost to master them. Thus, M. 
Blondin has probably made as much of him- 
self as can be made of mortal, in the respect 
of walking on a rope stretched at a great 
height from the ground. Hazlitt makes men- 
tion of a man who had cultivated to the very 
highest degree the art of playing at rackets ; 
and who accordingly played at rackets in- 
comparably better than any one else ever 
did. A wealthy gentleman, lately deceased, 
by putting his whole mind to the pursuit, 
esteemed himself to have reached entire per- 
fection in the matter of killing otters. Va- 
rious individuals have probably developed 
the power of turning somersets, of picking 
pockets, of playing on the piano, jew’s-harp, 
banjo, and penny trumpet, of mental calcu- 
lation in arithmetic, of insinuating evil 
about their neighbors without directly as- 
serting any thing,—to a measure as great as 
is possible to man. Long practice and great 
concentration of mind upon these things, 
have sufficed to produce what might seem to 
tremble on the verge of perfection: what 
unquestionably leaves the attainments of or- 
dinary people at an inconceivable distance 
behind. But I do not call it making the 
most of a man, to develop, even to perfec- 
tion, the power of turning somersets and 
playing at rackets. I call it making the 
most of a man, when you make the best of 
his best powers and qualities; when you 
itake those things about him which are the 
| worthiest and most admirable, and cultivate 
these up to their highest attainable degree. 
And it is in this sense that the statement is 
to be understood, that no one is made the 
| mont of. Even in the best, we see no more 
\than the rudiments of good qualities which 
| might have been developed into a great deal 
‘more; and in very many human beings, 
| proper management might have brought out 
| qualities essentially different from those which 
these beings now possess. It is not merely 
that they are rough diamonds, which might 
have been polished into blazing ones; not 
merely that they are thoroughbred colts 
drawing coal-carts, which with fair training 
would have been new Eclipses: it is that 
pews are vinegar which might have been 


| wine, poison which might have been food, 
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wild-cats which might have been harmless 
lambs, soured miserable wretches who might 
have been happy and useful, almost devils 
who might have been but a little lower than 
the angels. Oh, the unutterable sadness 
that is in the thought of what might have 
been ! 

Not always, indeed. Sometimes, as we 
look back, it is with deep thankfulness that 
we see the point at which we were (we ‘can- 
not say how) inclined to take the right turn- 
ing, when we were all but resolved to take 
that which we can now see would have landed 
us in wreck and ruin. And it is fit that we 
should correct any morbid tendency to brood 
upon the fancy of how much better we might 
have been, by remembering also how much 
worse we might have been. Sometimes the 
present state of matters, good or bad, is the 
result of long training; of influences that 
were at work through many years; and that 
produced their effect so gradually that we 
never remarked the steps of the process, till 
some day we waken up to a sense of the fact, 
and find ourselves perhaps a great deal bet- 
ter, probably a great deal worse, than we 
had been vaguely imagining. But the case 
is not unfrequently otherwise. Sometimes 
one testing time decided whether we should 
go to the left or to the right. There are in 
the moral world things analogous to the sud- 
den accident which makes a man blind or 
lame for life : in an instant there is wrought 
a permanent deterioration. Perhaps a few 
minutes before man or woman took the step 
which can never be retraced, which must 
banish them forever from all they hold dear, 
and compel them to seek in some new coun- 
try far away a place where to hide their 
shame and misery, they had just as little 
thought of taking that miserable step as you, 
my reader, have of taking one like it. And 
perhaps there are human beings in this world, 
held in the highest esteem, and with not a 
speck on their snow-white reputation, who 

_ know within themselves that they have barely 
escaped the gulf; that the moment has been 
in which all their future lot was trembling in 
the balance; and that a grain’s weight more 
in the scale of evil, and by this time they 
might have been reckoned among the most 
degraded and abandoned of the race. But 
probably the first deviation, either to right 
or left, is in most cases a very small one. 
You know, my friend, what is meant by the 
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points upon a railway. By moving a lever, 
the rails upon which the train is advancing 
are, at a certain. place, broadened or nar- 
rowed by about the eighth of an inch. That 
little movement decides whether the train 
shall go north or south. Twenty carriages 
have come so far together; but here is a 
junction station, and the train is to be di- 
vided. The first ten carriages deviate from 
the main line by a fraction of an inch at first ; 
but in a few minutes the two portions of the 
train are flying on, miles apart. You can- 
not see the one from the other, save by dis- 
tant puffs of white steam through the clumps 
of trees. Perhaps already a high hill has 
intervened, and each train is on its soli- 
tary way—one to end its course, after some 
hours, amid the roar and smoke and bare 
ugliness of some huge manufacturing town ; 
and the other to come through green fields 
to the quaint, quiet, dreamy-looking little 
city, whose place is marked, across the plain, 
by the noble spire of the gray cathedral ris- 
ing into the summer blue. We come to such 





points in our journey through life: railway- 


points, as it were, which decide not merely: 


our lot in life, but even what kind of folk 
we shall be, morally and intellectually. A 
hair’s-breadth may make the deviation at 
first. Two situations are offered you at 
once: you think there is hardly any thing to 
choose between them. It does not matter 
which you accept ; and perhaps some slight 
and fanciful consideration is allowed to turn 
the scale. But now you look back, and you 
can see that there was the turning-point in 
your life; it was because you went there to 
the right, and not to the left, that you are 
now a great English prelate and not a hum- 
ble Scotch professor. Was there not a time 
in a certgin great man’s life, at which the 
lines of rail diverged, and at which the ques- 
tion was settled, should he be a minister of 
the Scotch Kirk, or should he be Lord High 
Chancellor of Great Britain? J can imag- 
ine a stage in the history of a lad in a count- 
ing-house, at which the little angle of rail 
may be pushed in or pushed back that shall 
send the train to one of two places five hun- 
dred miles asunder; it may depend upon 
whether he shall take or not take that. half- 
crown, whether, thirty years after, he shall 
be taking the chair, a rubicund baronet, at 
a missionary society meeting, und receive the 





| commendations of philanthropic peers and 
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earnest bishops; or be laboring in chains at 
Norfolk Island, a brutalized, cursing, hard- 
ened, scourge-scarred, despairing wretch, 
without a hope for this life or the other. 
Oh, how much may turn upon a little thing ! 
Because the railway train in which you were 
coming to a certain place was stopped by a 
snow-storm, the whole character of your life 
may have been changed. Because some one 
was in the drawing-room when you went to 
see Miss Smith on a certain day, resolved to 
put to her a certain question, you missed the 
tide, you lost your chance, you went away 
to Australia and never saw her more. It 
fell upon a day that a ship coming from 
Melbourne, was weathering a rocky point 
on an iron-bound coast, and was driven 
close upon that perilous shore. They tried 
to put her about; it was the last chance. 
It was a momeut of awful risk and decision. 
If the wind catches the sails, now shivering 
as the ship comes up, on the right side, then 
all on board are safe. If the wind catches 
the sails on the other side, then all on board 
must perish. And so it all depends upon 
which surface of certain square yards of can- 
vas the uncertain breeze shall strike, whether 
John Smith, who is coming home from the 
diggings with twenty thousand pounds, shall 
go down and never be heard of again by his 
poor mother and sisters away in Scotland; 
or whether he shall get safely back, a rich 
man, to gladden their hearts, and buy a 
pretty little place, and improve the house 
on it into the pleasantest picture ; and pur- 
chase, and ride, and drive various horses; 
and be seen on market-days sauntering in 
the High Street of the county town; and get 
married, and run about the lawn before his 
door, chasing his little children; and be- 
come a decent elder of the Church; and live 
quietly and happily for many years. Yes: 
from what precise point of the compass the 
next flaw of wind should come, would decide 
the question between the long homely life 
in Scotland, and a nameless burial deep in a 
foreign sea. 

It seems to me to be one of the main char- 
acteristics of human beings, not that they 
actually are much, but that they are some- 
thing of which much may be made. There 
are untold potentialities in human nature. 
The tree cut down, concerning which its 
heathen owner debated whether he should 
make it into a god or into a three-legged 
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stool, was positively nothing in its capacity 
of coming to different ends and developments, 
when we compare it with each human being 
born into this world. Man is not so much 
a thing already, as he is the germ of some- 
thing. He is (so to speak) material formed 
to the hand of circumstances. He is essen- 
tially a germ, either of good or evil. And 
he is not like the seed of a plant, in whose 
development the tether. allows no wider 
range than that between the more or less 
successful manifestation of its inherent nat- 
ure. Give a young tree fair play: good 


‘soil and abundant air; tend it carefully, in 


short, and you will havea noble tree. Treat 
the young tree unfairly: give it a bad soil, 
deprive it of needful air and light, and it 
will grow up a stunted and poor tree. But 
in the case of the human being, there is 
more than this difference in degree. There 
may be a difference in kind. The human 
being may grow up to be, as it were, a fair 
and healthful fruit-tree, or to be a poisonous 
one. There is something positively awful 
about the potentialities that are in human 
nature. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
might have grown up under influences which 
would have made him a bloodthirsty pirate 
or a sneaking pickpocket. The pirate or the 
pickpocket, taken at the right time, and 
trained in the right way, might have been 
made a pious exemplary man. You remem- 
ber that good divine, two hundred years 
since, who, standing in the market-place of 
a certain town, and seeing a poor wretch led 
by him to the gallows, said, “There goes 
myself, but for the grace of God.” Ofcourse, 
it is needful that human laws should hold 
all men as equally responsible. The pun- 
ishment of such an offence is such an inflic- 
tion, no matter who committed the offence. 
At least the mitigating circumstances which 
human laws can take into account must be 
all of a very plain and intelligible character. 
It would not do to recognize any thing like ' 
a graduated scale of responsibility. A very , 
bad training in youth would be in a certain ' 
limited sense regarded as lessening the guilt 
of any wrong thing done; and you may re-~ 
member accordingly how that magnanimous 
monarch, Charles II., urged to the Scotch 
lords, in extenuation of the wrong things he 
had done, that his father had given him a 
very bad education. But though human 





laws and judges may vainly and clumsily 
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endeavor to fix each wrongdoer’s place in 
the scale of responsibility ; and though they 
must, in a rough way, do what is rough jus- 
tice in five cases out of six; still we may 
well believe that in the view of the Supreme 
Judge the responsibilities of men are most 
delicately graduated to their opportunities. 
There is One who will appreciate with en- 
tire accuracy the amount of guilt that is in 
each wrong deed of each wrongdoer, and 
mercifully allow for such as never had a 
chance of being any thing but wrongdoers. 
And it will not matter whether it was from 
original constitution or from unhappy train- 
ing that these poor creatures never had that 
chance. I was lately quite astonished to 
learn that some sincere but stupid American 
divines have fallen foul of the eloquent au- 
thor of Elsie Venner, and accused him of 
fearful heresy, because he declared his con- 
fident belief that “God would never make a 
man with a crooked spine and then punish 
him for not standing upright.” Why, that 
statement of the Autocrat appears to me at 
least as certain as that two and two make 
four. It may indeed contain some recondite 
and malignant reference which the stupid 
American divines know, and which I do not: 
it may be a mystic Shibboleth indicating far 
more than it asserts; as at one time in Scot- 
land it was esteemed as proof that a cler- 
gyman preached unsound doctrine if he made 
use of the Lord’s Prayer. But, understand- 
ing it simply as meaning that the Judge of 
all the earth will do right, it appears to me 
an axiom beyond all question. And I take 
it as putting in a compact form the spirit of 
what I have been arguing for; to wit, that 
though human law must of necessity hold all 
rational beings as alike responsible, yet in 
the eye of God the difference may be im- 
‘mense. The graceful vase that stands in 


the drawing-room under a glass shade, and | 


never goes to the well, has no great right to 
’ despise the rough pitcher that goes often and 
is broken at last. It is fearful to think what 
malleable material we are in the hands of 
circumstances. And a certain Authority, 
considerably wiser and incomparably more 
charitable than the American divines al- 
ready mentioned, has recognized the fact 
when he taught us to pray, “ Lead us not 
into temptation!” We shall think, in alit- 
tle while, of certain influences which may 
make or mar the human being; but it may 
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be said here, that I firmly believe that hap- 
piness is one of the best of disciplines. As 
a general rule, if people were happier, they 
would be better. When you see a poor cab- 
man on a winter day, soaked with rain, and 
fevered with gin, violently thrashing the 
wretched horse he is driving, and perhaps 
howling at it, you may be sure that it is just 
because the poor cabman is so miserable that 
he is doing all that. It is a sudden glimpse, 
perhaps, of his bare home and hungry chil- 
dren, and of the dreary future which lies 
before himself and them, that was the true 
cause of those two or three furious lashes 
you saw him deal upon the unhappy screw’s 
ribs. Whenever I read any article in a re- 
view, which is manifestly malignant, and in- 
tended not to improve an author but to give 
him pain, I cannot help immediately wonder- 
ing what may have been the matter with 
the man who wrote the malignant article. 
Something must have been making him very, 
unhappy, I think. I do not allude to play- 
ful attacks upon a man, made in pure 
thoughtlessness and buoyancy of spirit ; but 
to attacks which indicate a settled, deliber- 
ate, calculating rancor. Never be angry 
with the man who makes such an attack; 
you ought to be sorry for him. It is out of 
great misery that malignity for the most 
part proceeds. To give the ordinary mortal 
a fair chance, let him be reasonably success- 
ful and happy. Do not worry a man into 
nervous irritability, and he will be amiable. 
Do not dip a man in water, and he will not 
be wet. 

Of course, my friend, I know who is to 
you the most interesting of a'l beings ; and 
whose history is the most interesting of all 
histories. You are to yourself the centre of 
this world, and of all the interests of this 
world. And this is quite right. There is 
no selfishness about all this, except that self- 
ishness which forms an essential clement in 
personality; that selfishness which must go 
with the fact of one’s having a self. You 
cannot help looking at all things as they ap- 
pear from your own point of view; and 
things press themselves upon your attention 
and your feeling as they affect yourself, 
And apart from any thing like egotism, or 
like vain self-conceit, it is probable that you 
may know that a great deal depends upon 
your exertion and your life. There are those 
at home who would fare but poorly if you 
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were just now to die. There are those who 
must rise with you if you rise, and sink with 
you if you sink. Does it sometimes suddenly 
strike you, what a little object you are to 
have so much depending on you? Vaguely, 
in your thinking and feeling, you add your 
circumstances and your lot to your person- 
ality ; and these make up an object of con- 
siderable extension. You do so with other 
people as well as with yourgelf. You have 
all their belongings as a background to the 
picture of them which you have in your 
mind; and they look very little when you 
see them in fact, because you see them with- 
out these belongings. Iremember when a 
boy, how disappointed I was at first seeing 
the Archbisop of Canterbury. It was Arch- 
bishop Howley. There he was, a slender 
pale old gentleman, sitting in an arm-chair 
at a public meeting. I was chiefly disap- 
pointed, because there was so little of him. 
There was just the human being. There 
was no background of grand accessories. 
The idea of the Primate of England which 
I had in some confused manner in my mind, 
included a vision of the venerable towers of 
Lambeth,—of a long array of solemn prede- 
cessors, from Thomas A’Becket downwards 
—of great historical occasions on which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury had been a prom- 
inent figure; and in some way I fancied, 
vaguely, that you would see the primate sur- 
rounded by all these things. You remem- 
ber the highlander in Waverley who was 
much mortified when his chief came to meet 
an English guest, unattended by any retinue; 
and who exclaimed in consternation and 
sorrow, “* He has come without his tail!” 
Even such was my early feeling. You un- 
derstand, later, that associations are not vis- 
ible; and that they do not add to a man’s 
extension in space. But (to go back) you 
do, as regards yourself, what you do as re- 
gards greater men; you add your lot to your 
personality, and thus you make up a bigger 
object. And when you see yourself in your 
tailor’s shop, in a large mirror (one of a 
series) wherein you see your figure all round, 
reflected several times, your feeling will 
probably be, what a little thing you are! 
If you are a wise man, you will go away 
somewhat humbled, and possibly somewhat 
the better for the sight. You have, to a cer- 
tain extent, done what Burns thought it 
would do all men much good to do; you have 
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“seen yourself as others see you.” And 
even to do so physically, is a step towards a 
juster and humbler estifftate of yourself in 
more important things. It may here be 
said as a further illustration of the principle 
set forth, that people who stay very much at 
home, feel their stature, bodily and mental, 
much lessened when they go far away from 
home, and spend a little time among strange 
scenes and people. For, going thus away 
from home, you take only yourself. It is 
but a small part of your extension that goes. 
You go; but you leave behind your house, 
your study, your children, your servants, 
your horses, your garden. And not only do 
you leave them behind, but they grow misty 
and unsubstantial when you are far away 
from them. And somehow you feel that 
when you make the acquaintance of a new 
friend some hundreds of miles off, who never 
saw your home and your family, you present 
yourself before him, only a twentieth part or 
so of what you feel yourself to be when you 
have all your belongings about you. Do you 
not feel all that? And do you not feel, that 
if you were to go away to Australia forever, 
almost as the English coast turned blue and 
then invisible on the horizon, your life in 
England would first turn cloudlike, and then 
melt away ? 

But without further discussing the philos- 
ophy of how it comes to be, I return to the 
statement that you yourself, as you live in 
your home, are to yourself the centre of this 
world; and that you feel the force of any 
great principle most deeply, when you feel 
it in your own case. And though every 
worthy mortal must be often taken out of 
himself, especially by seeing the deep sor- 
rows and great failures of other men, still, 
in thinking of people of whom more might 
have been made, it touches you most to dis- 
cern that you are one of these. It is a very 
sad thing to think of yourself, and to see how 
much more might have been made of you. 
Sit down by the fire in winter; or go out 
now in summer and sit down under a tree; 
and look back on the moral discipline you 
have gone through ; look back on what you 
have done and suffered. Oh, how much bet- 
ter and happier you might have been! And 
how very near you have often been to what 
would have made you so much happier and 
better! If you had taken the other turn- 
ing when you took the wrong one, after 
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much perplexity ; if you had refrained from 
saying such a hasty word; if you had not 
thoughtlessly made such a man your enemy ! 
Such a little thing may have changed the 
entire complexion of your life. Ah, it was 
because the points were turned the wrong 
way at that jnnction, that you are now run- 
ning along a line of railway through wild 
moorlands, leaving the warm champaign be- 
low ever more hopelessly behind. Hastily, 
or pettedly, or despairingly, you took the 
wrong turning; or you might have been 
dwelling now amid verdant fields and silver 
waters in the country of contentment and 
success. Many men and women, in the tem- 
porary bitterness of some disappointment, 
have hastily made marriages which will em- 
bitter all their future life ; or which at least 
make it certain that in this world they will 
never know a joyous heart any more. Men 
have died as almost briefless barristers, toil- 
ing into old age in heartless wrangling, who 
had their chance of high places on the bench ; 
but ambitiously resolved to wait for some- 
thing higher ; and so missed thetide. Men 
in the Church have taken the wrong path at 
some critical time ; and doomed themselves 
to all the pangs of disappointed ambition. 
But I think a sincere man in the Church has 
a great advantage over almost all ordinary 
disappointed men. He has less temptation, 
reading affairs by the light of after time, to 
look back with bitterness on any mistake he 
may have made. For if he be the man I 
mean, he took the decisive step not without 
seeking the best of guidance ; and the whole 
training of his mind has fitted him for see- 
ing a higher hand in the allotment of human 
conditions. And if a man acted for the best, 
according to the light he had, and if he 
truly believes that God puts all in their 
places in life, he may look back without 
bitterness upon what may appear the most 
grievous mistakes. I must be suffered to 
add, that if he is able heartily to hold cer- 
tain great truths, and to rest on certain sure 
promises, hardly any conceivable earthly lot 
should stamp him a soured or disappointed 
man. If it bea sober truth, that “ all things 
shall work together for good ” to a certain 
order of mankind; and if the deepest sor- 
rows in this world may serve to prepare us 
for a better; why, then, I think that one 
might hold by a certain ancient philosopher 
(and something more), who said “I have 
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learned, in whatsoever state I am, therewith 
to be conterft! ” 


You see, reader, that in thinking of Peo- 
ple of whom more might have been made, we 
are limiting the scope of the subject. Iam 
not thinking how more might have been 
made of us originally. No doubt the potter 
had power over the clay. Give a larger 
brain, of finer quality, and the commonplace 
man might have been a Milton. A little 
change in the chemical composition of the 
gray matter of that little organ which is 
unquestionably connected with the mind’s 
working as no other organ of the body is, 
and oh, what a different order of thought 
would have rolled off from your pen when 
you sat down and tried to write your best? 
If we are to believe Robert Burns, some peo- 
ple have been made more of than was origi- 
nally intended. A certain poem records how 
that which, in his homely phrase, he calls 
“ stuff to mak’ a swine,” was ultimately con- 
verted into a very poor specimen of a human 
being. The poet had no irreverent inten- 
tion, I dare say; but Iam not about to go: 
into the field of speculation which is opened 
up by his words. I know indeed that in the 
hands of the Creator each of us might have 
been made a different man. The pounds of 
material which were fashioned into Shaks- 
peare might have made a bumpkin with little 
thought beyond pigs and turnips; or, by 
some slight difference beyond man’s skill to 
trace, might have made an idiot. A little 
infusion of energy into the mental con- 
stitution might have made the mild, pensive 
day-dreamer who is wandering listlessly by 
the river-side, sometimes chancing upon no- 
ble thoughts, which he does not carry out 
into action, and does not even write down 
on paper, into an active worker, with Ar- 
nold’s keen look, who would have carved 
out a great career for himself, and exercised 
a real influence over the views and conduct 
of numbers of other men. A very little 
alteration in feature might have made a plain 
face into a beautiful one, and some slight 
change in the position or the contractibility 
of certain of the muscles might have made 
the most awkward of manners and gaits into 
the most dignified and graceful. All that we 
all understand. But my present subject is 
the making which is in circumstances after 
our natural disposition is fixed—the train- 
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ing, coming from a hundred quarters, which 
forms the material supplied by nature into 
the character which each of us actually bears. 
And, setting apart the case of great genius, 
whose bent towards the thing in which it will 
excel is so strong that it'will find its own field 
by inevitable selection, and whose strength 
is such that no unfavorable circumstances 
can hold it down, almost any ordinary hu- 
man being may be formed into almost any 
development. I know a huge massive beam 
of rough iron, which supports a great weight. 
Whenever I pass it, I cannot help giving it 
@ pat with my hand, and saying to it, “‘ You 
might have been hair-springs for watches.” 
I know an odd-looking little man attached 
to a certain railway-station, whose business 
it is when a train comes in to go round it 
with a large box of a yellow concoction, and 
supply grease to the wheels. I have often 
looked out of the carriage-window at that 
odd little man, and thought to myself, 
“ Now you might have been a chief justice.” 
And indeed I can say from personal observa- 
tion, that the stuff ultimately converted into 
cabinet ministers does not at an early stage 
at all appreciably differ from that which 
never becomes more than country parsons. 
There is a great gulf between the human 
being who gratefully receives a shilling, and 
touches his cap as he receives it, and the 
human being whose income is paid in yearly 
or half-yearly sums, and to whom a pecun- 
iary tip would appear as an insult; yet of 
course that great gulf is the result of train- 
ing alone. John Smith the laborer, with 
twelve shillings a week, and the bishop with 
eight thousand a year, had, by original con- 
stitution, precisely the same kind of feeling 
towards that much-sought yet much-abused 
reality which provides the means of life. 
Who shall reckon up by what millions of 
slight touches from the hand of circum- 
stance, extending over many years, the one 
man is gradually formed into the giving of 
the shilling, and the other man into the re- 
ceiving of it with that touch of his hat? 
Who shall read back the forming influences 
at work since the days in the cradle, that 
gradually formed one man into sitting down 
to dinner, and another man into waiting be- 
hind his chair? I think it would be occa- 
sionally a comfort if one could believe, as 
American planters profess to believe about 
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sential difference between men ; for truly the 
difference in their positions is often so tre- 
mendous that it is painful to think that it 
is the self-same clay and the self-same com- 
mon mind that are promoted to dignity and 
degraded to servitude. And if you some- 
times feel that, you in whose favor the ar- 
rangement tends, what do you suppose your 
servants sometimes think upon the subject ? 
It was no wonder that the millions of Russia 
were ready to grovel before their Czar, while 
they believed that he was “an emanation 
from the Deity.” But in countries where it 
is quite understood that every man is just as 
much an emanation from the Deity as any 
other, you will not long have that sort of 
thing. You remember Goldsmith’s noble 
lines, which Dr. Johnson never could read 
without tears, concerning the English char- 
acter. Is it not true that it is just because 
the humble but intelligent Englishman un- 
derstands distinctly that we are all of us 
People of whom more might have been made, 
that he has “ learnt to venerate himself as 
man!” And, thinking of influences which 
form the character, there is a sad reflection 
which has often occurred to me. It is, that 
circumstances often develop a character 
which it is hard to contemplate without 
anger and disgust. And yet in many such 
cases it is rather pity that is due. The more 
disgusting the character formed in some 
men, the more you should pity them. Yet 
it is hard to do that. You easily pity the 
man whom circumstances have made poor 
and miserable ; how much more you should 
pity the man whom circumstances have made 
bad. You pity the man from whom some 
terrible accident has taken a limb or a hand; 
but how much more should you pity the man 
from whom the influences of years have 
taken a conscience anda heart! And some- 
thing is to be said for even the most un- 
amiable and worst of the race. No doubt 
it is mainly their own fault that they are so 
bad ; but still it is hard work to be always 
rowing against wind and tide, and some 
people could be good only by doing that 
ceaselessly, Iam not thinking now of pi- 
rates and pickpockets. But take the case 
of a sour, backbiting, malicious, wrong- 
headed, lying old woman, who gives her life 
to saying disagreeable things and making 
mischief between friends. There are not 


their slaves, that there is an original and es- | many mortals with whom one is less disposed 
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to have patience. But yet, if you knew all, 


you would not be so severe in what you think | 


and say of her. You do not know the phys- 
ical irritability of nerve and weakness of 
constitution which that poor creature may 
have inherited ; you do not know the singu- 
lar twist of mind which she may have got 
from nature and from bad and unkind treat- 
ment in youth; you do not know the bitter- 
ness of heart she has felt at the polite snub- 


bings and ladylike tortures which in excellent | 


society are often the share of the poor 
and the dependent. If you knew all these 
things, you would bear more patiently with 
my friend Miss Limejuice; though I confess 
that sometimes you would find it uncom- 
monly hard to do so. 

As I wrote that last paragraph, I began 
dimly to fancy that somewhere I had seen 
the idea which is its subject treated by an 
abler hand by far than mine. The idea, 
you may be sure, was not suggested to me 
by books, but by what I have seen of men 
and women. But it is a pleasent thing to 
find that a thought which at the time is 
strongly impressing one’s self, has impresse 
other men. Anda modest person, who knows 
very nearly what his humble mark is, wil 
be quite pleased to find that another man 
has not only anticipated his thoughts, but 
has expressed them much better than he 
could have done. Yes, let me turn to that 
incomparable essay of John Foster, On a 
Man's writing Memoirs of Himself. Here 


it is:— 


‘‘Make the supposition that any given 
number of persons, a hundred, for instance, 
taken promiscuously, should be able to write 
memoirs of themselves so clear and perfect 
as to explain, to your discernment at least, 
the entire process by which their minds have 
attained their present state, recounting all 
the most impressive circumstances. If they 
should read these memoirs to you in suc- 
cession, while your benevolence, and the 
moral principles according to which you felt 
and estimated, were kept at the highest pitch, 
you would often, during the disclosure, re- 
gret to observe how many things may be the 
causes of irretrievable mischief. Why is the 
path of life, you would say, so haunted as if 
with evil spirits of every diversity of noxious 
agency, some of which may patiently accom- 
pany, or others of which may suddenly cross, 
the unfortunate wanderer? And you would 
regret to observe into how many forms of 
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| intellectual and moral perversion the human 
mind readily yields itself to be modified. 
* * * * * 


“‘T compassionate you, would, in a very 
benevolent hour, be your language to the 
wealthy, unfeeling tyrant of a family and a 
neighborhood, who seeks in the overawed 
timidity and unretaliated injuries of the un- 
fortunate beings within his power, the grati- 
fication that should have been sought in their 
affections. Unless you had brought into the 
world some extraordinary refractoriness to 
the influence of evil, the process that you 
have undergone could not easily fail of be- 
ing efficacious. If your parents idolized 
their own importance in their son so much, 
that they never opposed your inclinations 
‘themselves, nor permitted it to be done by 
|any subject to their authority; if the hum- 
| ble companion, sometimes summoned to the 
| honor of amusing you, bore your caprices 
}and insolence with the meekness without 
| which he had lost his enviable privilege; if 
| —_ could despoil the garden of some name- 
| less dependent neighbor of the carefully 
| reared flowers, and torment his little dog or 
‘eat, without his daring to punish you or to 
| appeal to your infatuated parents; if aged 
|men addressed you in a submissive tone, and 
| with the appellation of ‘ sir,’ and their aged 
| wives uttered their wonder at your conde- 
| scension, and pushed their grandchildren 
| away from around the fire for your sake, if 

you happened, though with the strut of pert- 
/ness, and your hat on your head, to enter 
one of their cottages, perhaps to express 
your contempt of the homely dwelling, fur- 
niture, and fare; if,in maturer life, you as- 
s.ciated with vile persons, who would fore- 
go the contest of equality to be your allies 
in trampling on inferiors ; and if, both then 
and since, you have been suffered to deem 
your wealth the compendium or equivalent 
of every ability and every good quality—it 
would indeed be immensely strange if you 
had not become in due time the miscreant, 
who may thank the power of the laws in civ- 
|ilized society that he is not assaulted with 
clubs and stones; to whom one could cord- 
ially wish the opportunity and the conse- 
quences of attempting his tyranny among 
some such people as those submissive sons of 
nature in the forests of North America; and 
whose dependents and domestic relatives may 
be almost forgiven when they shall one day 
rejoice at his funeral.” 





| 
| 


What do you think of that, my reader, as 
a specimen of embittered eloquence and ner- 
vous pith? It is something to read massive 
and energetic sense, in days wherein mysti- 
cal twaddle, and subtlety which hopelessly 
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defies all logic, are sometimes thought ex- 
tremely fine, if they are set out in a style 
which is refined into mere effeminacy. 

I cherish a very strong conviction (as has 
been said) that, at least in the case of edu- 
cated people, happiness is a grand discipline 
for bringing out what is amiable and excel- 
lent. You understand, of course, what I 
mean by happiness. We all know, of course, 
that light-heartedness is not very familiar to 
grown-up people, who are doing the work of 
life—who feel its many cares, and who do 
not forget the many risks which hang over 
it. Iam not thinking of the kind of thing 
which is suggested to the minds of children, 
when they read, at the end of a tale, con- 
cerning its heroine and hero, that “ they 
lived happily ever after.” No; we don’t 
look for that. By happiness, I mean free- 
dom from terrible anxiety and from pervad- 
ing depression of spirits: the consciousness 
that we are filling our place in life with de- 
cent success and approbation: religious 
principle and character: fair physical health 
throughout the family ; and moderate good 
temper and good sense. And I hold, with 
Sydney Smith, and with that keen practical 


philosopher, Becky Sharpe, that happiness 
and success tend very greatly to make peo- 
ple passably good. Well, I see an answer 
to the statement, as Ido to most statements ; 
but, at least, the beam is never subjected to 


the strain which would break it. I have 
seen the gradual working of what I call hap- 
piness and success in ameliorating charac- 
ter. I have known aman who, by necessity, 
by the pressure of poverty, was driven to 
write for the magazines: a kind of work for 
which he had no special talent or liking, and 
which he had never intended to attempt. 
There was no more miserable, nervous, anx- 
ious, disappointed being on earth than he 
was when he began his writing for the press. 
And sure enough his articles were bitter and 
ill-set to a high degree. They were thor- 
oughly ill-natured and bad. They were not 
devoid of a certain cleverness; but they were 
the sour products of a soured nature. But 
that man gradually got into comfortable cir- 
cumstances : and with equal step with his lot 
the tone of his writings mended; till as a 
writer he became conspicuous for the health- 
ful, cheerful, and kindly nature of all he pro- 
duced. I remember seeing a portrait of an 
eminent author, taken a good many years 
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ago, at a time when he was struggling into 
notice, and when he was being very severely 
handled by the critics. That portrait was 
really truculent of aspect. It was sour and 
even ferocious-looking. Years afterwards I 
saw that author, at a time when he had at- 
tained vast success, and was universally rec- 
ognized as a great man. How improved 
that face! All the savage lines were gone: 
the bitter look was gone: the great man 
looked quite genial and amiable. And I 
came to know that he was really all he looked. 
Bitter judgments of men, imputations of evil 
motives, disbelief in any thing noble or gen- 
erous, a disposition to repeat tales to the 
prejudice of others, envy, hatred, malice, and 
all uncharitableness,—a!l these things may 
possibly come out of a bad heart; but they 
certainly came out of a miserable one. The 
happier any human being is, the better and 
more kindly he thinks of all. It is the man 
who is always worried, whose means are un- 
certain, whose home is uncomfortable, whose 
nerves are rasped by some kind friend who 
daily repeats and enlarges upon every thing 
disagreeable for him to hear: it is he who 
thinks hardly of the character and prospects 
of humankind, and who believes in the es- 
sential and unimprovable badness of the 
race. 

This is not a treatise on the formation of 
character: it pretends to nothing like com- 
pleteness. If this essay were to extend to a 
volume of about three hundred and eighty 
pages, I might be able to set out and discuss, 
in something like a full and orderly fashion, 
the influences under which human beings 
grow up, and the way in which to make the 
best of the best of these influences, and to 
evade or neutralize the worst. And if, after 
great thought and labor, I had produced 
such a volume, I am well aware that nobody 
would read it. So I prefer to briefly glance 
at a few aspects of a great subject just as 
they present themselves, leaving the com- 
plete discussion of it to solid individuals with 
more leisure at their command. 

Physically, no man is made the most of. 
Look at an acrobat or a boxer: there is what 
your limbs might have been made for strength 
and agility. hat is the potential which is 
in human nature in these respects. I never 
witnessed a prize-fight, and assuredly I never 
will witness one: but I am told that when 
the champions appear in the ring, stripped 
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for the combat (however bestial and black- 
guard-looking their countenances may be), 
the clearness and beauty of their skin testify 
that by skilful physical discipline a great deal 
more may be made of that human hide than 
is usually made of it. Then if you wish to 
see what may be made of the human mus- 
cles as regards rapid dexterity, look at the 
Wizard of the North, or at an Indian jug- 
gler. Iam very far indeed from saying or 
thinking that this peculiar pre-eminence is 
worth the pains it must cost to acquire it. 
Not that I have a word to say against the 
man who maintains his children by bringing 
some one faculty of the body to absolute per- 
fection: I am ready even to admit that it is 
a very right and fit thing that one man in 
five or six millions should devote his life to 
showing the very utmost that can be made 
of the human fingers, or the human muscu- 
lar system as a whole: it is fit that a rare 
man here and there should cultivate some 
accomplishment to a perfection that looks 
magical, just as it is fit that a man here and 
there should live in a house that cost a mil- 
lion of pounds to build, and round which a 
wide tract of country shows what may be 
made of trees and fields where unlimited 
wealth and exquisite taste have done their 
best to improve nature to the fairest forms 
of which it is capable. But even if it were 
possible, it would not be desirable that all 
human beings should live in dwellings like 
Hamilton Palace or Arundel Castle; and it 
would serve no good end at ail, certainly no 
end worth the cost, to have all educated men 
muscular as Tom Sayers, or swift of hand as 
Robert Houdin. Practical efficiency is what 
is wanted for the business of this world, not 
absolute perfection: life is too short to al- 
low any but exceptional individuals, few and 
‘far between, to acquire the power of playing 
at rackets as well as rackets can possibly be 
played. Weare obliged to have a great 
‘number of irons in the fire : it is needful that 
we should do decently well a great number 
of things; and ve must not devote ourselves 
to one thing to the exclusion of all the rest. 
And accordingly, though we may desire to 
be reasonably muscular and reasonably ac- 
tive, it will not disturb us to think that in 
both these respects we are people of whom 
more might have been made. It may here 
be said that probably there is hardly an in- 
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extreme self-complacency as the conviction 
that as regards some one physical accom- 
plishment, one is a person of whom more 
could not have been made. It is a proud 
thing to think that you stand decidedly 
ahead of all mankind: that Eclipse is first 
and the rest nowhere; even in the matter of 
keeping up six balls at once, or of noting 
and remembering twenty different objects in 
a shop window as you walk past it at five 
miles an hour. I do not think I ever beheld 
a human being whose aspect was of such un- 
utterable pride, as a man I lately saw play- 
ing the drum as one of a certain splendid 
military band. He was playing in a piece 
in which the drum music was very conspicu- 
ous; and even an unskilled observer could 
remark that his playing was absolute perfec- 
tion. He had the thorough mastery of his 
instrument. He did the most difficult things 
not only with admirable precision, but with- 
out the least appearance of effort. He was 
a great tall fellow: and it was really a fine 
sight to see him standing very upright, and 
immovable save as to his arms, looking fix- 
edly into distance, and his bosom swelling 
with the lofty belief that out of four or five 
thousand persons who were present, there 
was not one who, to save his life, could have 
done what he was doing so easily. 

So much of physical dexterity. As for 
physical grace, it will be admitted that in 
that respect more might be made of most 
human beings. It is not merely that they 
are ugly and awkward naturally, but that 
they are ugly and awkward artificially. Sir 
Bulwer Lytton in his earlier writings was 
accustomed to maintain that just as it is a 
man’s duty to cultivate his mental powers, 
so is it his duty to cultivate his bodily ap- 
pearance. And doubtless, all the gifts of 
nature are talents committed to us to be 
improved: they are things entrusted to us 
to make the best of. It may be difficult to 
fix the point at which the care of personal 
appearance in man or woman becomes ex- 
cessive. It does so unquestionably when it 
engrosses the mind to the neglect of more 
important things. But I suppose that all 
reasonable people now believe that scrupu- 
lous attention to personal cleanliness, fresh- 
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fluence which tends so powerfully to produce | Nobody would mention now as a proof how 


ness, and neatness, is a Christian duty. 
The days are past almost everywhere in 
which piety was held as associated with dirt. 
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saintly a human being was, that (for the 
love of God) he had never washed his face 
or brushed his hair for thirty years. And 
even scrupulous neatness need bring with 
it no suspicion of puppyism. The most 
trim and tidy of old men was good John 
Wesley ; and he conveyed to the minds of 


all who saw him the notion of a man whose | 
treasure was laid up beyond this world, quite | 


as much as if he had dressed in such a fash- 
ion as to make himself an object of ridicule, 
or as if he had foresworn the use of soap. 
Some people fancy that slovenliness of at- 
tire indicates a mind above petty details. I 
have seen an eminent preacher ascend the 
pulpit, with his bands hanging over his 
right shoulder, his gown apparently put on 
by being dropped upon him from the vestry 
ceiling, and his hair apparently unbrushed 
for several weeks. There was no suspicion 
of affectation about that good man; yet I 
regarded his untidiness as a defect and not 
as an excellence. He gave a most eloquent 
sermon: yet I thought it would have been 
well had the lofty mind that treated so ad- 
mirably some of the grandest realities of 
life and of immortality, been able to address 
itself a little to the care of lesser things. I 
confess that when I heard the Bishop of 
Oxford preach, I thought the effect of his 
sermon was increased by the decorous and 
careful fashion in which he was arrayed in 
his robes. And it is to be admitted that 
the grace of the human aspect may be in no 
small measure enhanced by bestowing a lit- 
tle pains upon it. You, youthful matron, 
when you take your little children to have 
their photographs taken, and when their 
nurse in contemplation of that event attired 
them in their most tasteful dresses, and ar- 
ranged their hair in its prettiest curls, you 
know that the little things looked a great 
deal better than they doon common days. It 
is pure nonsense to say that beauty when una- 
dorned is adorned the most. For that is as 
much as to say that a pretty young woman, 
in the matter of physical appearance, is a 
person of whom no more can be made. 
Now taste and skill can make more of al- 
most any thing. And you will set down 
Thomson’s lines as flatly opposed to fact, 
when your lively young cousin walks into 
your room to let you see her before she goes 
out to an evening party; and when you 
compare that radiant vision, in her robes of 
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misty texture, and with hair arranged in 
folds the most complicated,—wreathed and 
satin-shoed,—with the homely figure that 
took a walk with you that afternoon, russet- 
gowned, tartan-plaided, and shod with ser- 


_viceable boots for tramping through coun- 


try mud. One does not think of loveliness 
in the case of men, because they have not 
got any: but their aspect, such as it is, is 
mainly made by their tailors. And it is a 
lamentable thought, how very ill the clothes 
of most men are made. I think that the 
art of draping the male human body has 
been brought to much less excellence by the 
mass of those who practise it, than any 
other of the useful and ornamental arts. 
Tailors, even in great cities, are generally 
extremely bad. Or it may be that the pro- 
viding of the human frame with decent and 
well-fitting garments is so very difficult a 
thing, that (save by a great genius here and 
there) it can be no more than approximated 
to. As for tailors in little country villages, 
their power of distorting and disfiguring is 
wonderful. When I used to be a country 
clergyman, I remember how, when I went 
to the funeral of some simple rustic, I was 
filled with surprise to see the tall, strapping, 
fine young country lads, arrayed in their 
black suits. What awkward figures they 
looked in those unwonted garments! How 
different from their easy, natural appearance 
in their every-day fustian! Here you would 
see a young fellow, with a coat whose huge 
collar covered half his head when you looked 
at him from behind; a very common thing 
was to have sleeves which entirely concealed 
the hands: and the wrinkled and baggy as- 
pect of the whole suits could be imagined 
only by such as have seen them. It may be 
remarked here, that those strong country 
lads were in another respect people of whom 
more might have been physically made, 
Oh, for a drill-sergeant to teach them to 
stand upright, and to turn out their toes; 
and to get rid of that slouching, hulking 
gait which gives such a look of clumsiness 
and stupidity! Ifyou could but have the well- 
developed muscles and the fresh complexion 
of the country, with the smartness and alert- 
ness of the town! You have there the rough 
material of which a vast deal may be made; 
you have the water-worn pebble which will 
take on a beautiful polish. Take from the 


‘moorland cottage the shepherd lad of six- 
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teen ; send him to a Scotch college for four | not get it, it is probable that he had as little 
years ; let him be tutor in a good family for | idea as any one else had that he possessed 
a year or two; and—if he be an observant | that aptitude for the conduct of war which 
fellow—you will find in him the quiet, self-| was to make him the Duke of Wellington. 
possessed air and the easy address of the | And when a young mathematician, entirely 
gentleman who has seen the world. And it | devoid of ambition, desired to settle quietly 
is curious to see one brother of a family | down, and devote all his life to that unex- 
thus educated and polished into refinement, | citing study, he was not aware that he was 
while the other three or four, remaining in| a person of whom more was to be made ;— 
their father’s simple lot, retain its rough}who was to grow into the great Emperor 
manners and its unsophisticated feelings.| Napoleon. I had other instances in my 
Well, look at the man who has been made a | mind, but after these last it is needless to 
gentleman, probably by the hard labor and| mention them. But such cases suggest to 
sore self-denial of the others; and see in| us that there may have been many Folletts 
him what each of the others might have! who never held a brief, many Keans who 
been! Look with respect on the diamond | never acted but in barns, many Vandyks 
which needed only to be polished. Rever- | who never earned more than sixpence a day, 
ence the undeveloped potential which cir- | many Goldsmiths who never were better than 
cumstances have held down. Look with in-| penny-a-liners, many Michaels who never 
terest on these people of whom more might | built their St. Peter’s; and, perhaps, a 
have been made ! | Shakspeare who held horses at the theatre 
Such a sight as this sometimes sets us | door for pence, as the Shakspeare we know 
thinking how many germs of excellence are | of did, and who stopped there. 
in this world turned to no account. Yousee| Let it here be suggested, that it is highly 
the polished diamond and the rough one | illogical to conclude that you are yourself a 
side by side. It is too late now; but the| person of whom a great deal more might 
dull, colorless pebble might have been the |have been made merely because you are a 
bright, glancing gem. And you may pol- | person of whom it is the fact that very little 
ish the material diamond at any time; but | has actually been made. This suggestion 
if you miss your season in the case of the | may appear a truism; but it is one of those 
human one, the loss can never be repaired. | simple truths of which we all need to be oe- 
The bumpkin who is a bumpkin at thirty, | casionally reminded. After all, the great 
must remain a bumpkin to threescore and test of what a man can do, must be what a 
ten. But another thing that makes us think | man does. But there are folk who live on 
how many fair possibilities are lost, is to | the reputation of being pebbles capable of 
remark the fortuitous way in which great | receiving a very high polish, though from 
things have often been done; and done by | circumstances they did not choose to be pol- 
people who never dreamt that they had in|ished. There are people who stand high in 
them the power to do any thing particular. | general estimation on the ground of what 
These cases, one cannot but think, are sam-|they might have done if they had liked. 
ples of millions more. There have been | You will find students who took no honors 
very popular writers who were brought out | at the university, but who endeavor to im- 
by mere accident. They did not know what | press their friends with the notion that if 
precious vein of thought they had at com-| they had chosen they could have attained to 
mand, tiil they stumbled upon it as if by | unexampled eminence. And sometimes, no 
chance, like the Indian at the mines of} doubt, there are great powers that run to 
Potosi. It is not much that we know of| waste. There have been men whose doings, 
Shakspeare, but it seems certain that it was | splendid as they were, were no more than a 
in patching up old plays for acting that he | hint of how much more they could have done. 
discovered within himself a capacity for pro- | In such a case as that of Coleridge, you see 
ducing that which men will not easily let | how the lack of steady industry, and of" all 
die. When a young military man, disheart-| sense of responsibility, abated the tangible 
ened with the service, sought for an appoint- | result of the noble intellect God gave him. 
ment as an Irish Commissioner of Excise, | But as a general rule, and in the case of or- 
and was sadly disappointed because he did, dinary people, you need not give a man 
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credit for the possession of any powers be- 
yond those which he has actually exhibited. 
If a boy is at the bottom of his class, it is 
probably because he could not attain its top. 
My friend Mr. Snarling thinks he can write 
much better articles than those which ap- 
pear in Fraser’s Magazine; but as he has 
not done so, I am not inclined to give him 
credit for the achievement. But you can 
see that this principle of estimating people’s 
abilities not by what they have done, but by 
what they think they could do, will be much 
approved by persons who are stupid, and 
at the same time conceited. It is a pleasing 
arrangement that every man should fix his 
own mental mark, and hold by his estimate 
of himself. And then, never measuring his 
strength with others, he can suppose that he 
could have beaten them if he had tried. 
Yes, we are all,mainly fashioned by cir- 
cumstances; and had the circumstances 
been more propitious, they might have made 
a great deal more of us. You sometimes 
think, middle-aged man, who never have 
passed the limits of Britain, what an effect 
might have been produced upon your views 
and character by foreign travel. You think 
what an indefinite expansion of mind it 


might have caused; how many narrow prej- 
udices it might have rubbed away; how 
much wiser and better a man it might have 


made you. Or more society and wider read- 
ing in your early youth might have improved 
you; might have taken away the shyness 
and the intrusive individuality which you 
sometimes feel painfully ; might have called 
out one cannot say what of greater confi- 
dence and larger sympathy. How very lit- 
tle, you think to yourself, you have seen and 
known! While others skim great libraries, 
you read the same few books over and over ; 
while others come to know many lands and 
cities, and the faces and ways of many men, 
you look, year after year, on the same few 
square miles of this world, and you have to 
form your notion of human nature from the 
study of but few human beings, and these 
very commonplace. Perhaps it is as well. 
It is not so certain that more would have 
been made of you if you had enjoyed what 
might seem greater advantages. Perhaps 
you learned more by studying the little 
field before you earnestly and long, than 
you would have learned if you had bestowed 
a cursory glance upon fields more extensive 
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by far. Perhaps there was compensation for 
the fewness of the cases you had io observe, 
in the keenness with which you were able to 
observe them. Perhaps the Great Disposer 
saw that in your case the pebble got nearly 
all the polishing it would stand; the man 
nearly all the chances he could improve. 

If there be soundness and justice in this 
suggestion, it may afford consolation to a 
considerable class of men and women. I 
mean those people who, feeling within them- 
selves many defects of character, and dis- 
cerning in their outward lot much which 
they would wish other than it is, are ready 
to think that some one thing would have 
put them right; that some one thing would 
put them right even yet; but something 
which they have hopelessly missed, some- 
thing which can never be. There was just 
one testing event, which stood between 
them and their being made a vast deal more 
of. They would have been far better and 
far happier, they think, had some single 
malign influence been kept away which has 
darkened all their life; or had some single 
blessing been given which would have made 
it happy. If you had got such a parish 
which you did not get; if you had married 
such a woman ; if your little child had not 
died; if you had always the society and 
sympathy of such an energetic and hopeful 
friend ; if the scenery round your dwelling 
were of a different character; if the neigh- 
boring town were four miles off instead of 
fifteen ; if any one of these circumstances 
had been altered, what a different man you 
might have been! Probably many people, 
even of middle age, conscious that the mani- 
fold cares and worries of life forbid that it 
should be evenly joyous, do yet cherish, at 
the bottom of their heart, some vague yet 
rooted fancy, that if but one thing were 
given on which they had set their hearts, or 
one care removed forever, they would be 
perfectly happy, even here. Perhaps you 
overrate the effect which would have been 
produced on your character by such a single 
cause. It might not have made you much 
better; it might not even have made you 
very different. And assuredly you are wrong 
in fancying that any such single thing could 
have made you happy; that is, entirely 
happy. Nothing in this world could ever 
make you that. It is not God’s purpose 
that we should be entirely happy here. 


MADE. 
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“This is not our rest.” The day will never| evening of this summer, walking with a 
come which will not bring its worry. And) much valued friend through a certain grand 


the possibility of terrible misfortune and 
sorrow hangs over all. There is but One 
Place where we shall be right; and that is 
far away. 


Yes, more might have been made of all of 
us; probably, in the case of most, not much 
more will be made in this world. We are 
now, if we have reached middle life, very 
much what we shall be to the end of the 
chapter. We shall not, in this world, be 
much better; let us humbly trust that we 
shall not be worse. Yet,if there be an un- 
definable sadness in looking at the marred 
material of which so much more might have 
been made, there is a sublime hopefulness 
in the contemplation of material, bodily and 
mental, of which a great deal more and bet- 
ter will certainly yet be made. Not much 
more may be made of any of us in life; but 
who shall estimate what may be made of us 
in immortality? Think of a “ spiritual 
body ; ” think of a perfectly pure and happy 
soul! I thought of this on a beautiful 





| 








ducal domain. In front of a noble sepul- 
chre, where is laid up much aristocratic dust, 


there are sculptured by some great artist, — 


three colossal faces, which are meant to 
represent Life, Death, and Immortality. It 
was easy to represent Death: the face was 
one of solemn rest, with closed eyes; and 
the sculptor’s skill was mainly shown in 
distinguishing Life from Immortality. And 
he had done it well. Zhere was Lif€, a care- 
worn, anxious, weary face, that seemed to 
look at you earnestly, and with a vague in- 
quiry for something—the something that is 
lacking in all things here. And there was 
Immortality ; lifelike, but oh! how different 
from mortal Life! Zhere was the beautiful 
face; calm, satisfied, self-possessed, sub- 
lime ;-and with eyes looking far away. I 
see it yet, the crimson sunset warming the 
gray stone; and a great hawthorn tree, 
covered with blossoms, standing by. Yes, 
there was Immortality; and you felt as you, 
looked at it, that it was MORE MADE OF 
LIFE! A. K. H. B. 





Ir has long been known that by placing near 
the flame of ordinary gas-burners a receptacle 
containing coal naphtha, and allowing the gas 
to pass through this, the brilliancy of the light 
is much increased. 

It is further stated that by the use of this pro- 
cess a saving of one-half may be made in the 
expense of lighting by gas. To test the accu- 
racy of this assertion, experiments have lately 
been made in London, under the authority of 
the Commissioners of Sewers. Moorgate Street 
was selected for the trial, there being in it few 
shops, and only one or two private lamps. The 
lamps experimented on were twelve in number, 
six upon the western side, fitted in the ordinary 
way with burners, and consuming, upon the 
average, five cubic feet of gas an hour; and six 
upon the eastern side fitted with burners having 
attached to them the newly-invented apparatus, 








and consuming two and a half cubic feet an 
hour. The experiment extended over thirty 
nights. The burners without the apparatus 
consumed about 4°39 cubic feet per hour ; while 
the burners with the apparatus consumed only 
2°09 cubic feet per hour. The district inspector 
of the commission, who saw the lamps nightly, 
reported that the light given was perfectly equal. 
The engineer of the commission, who princi- 
pally conducted the experiments, is, however, 
inclined to think that the lights are not equal in 
density. He states that three cubic feet of gas, 
carburetted by means of the naplitha, are equal 
to five cubic feet of gas not carburetted. 

According to this assumption the reduction of 
the cost of each lamp by the adoption of the 
new process will be 20s. per year, and the an- 
nual saving in the city will be £2,825.—Zondon 
Review. 
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CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

CHRONICLES OF CARLINGFORD: THE 

DOCTOR’S FAMILY. 
CHAPTER I. 

YounG Dr. Rider lived in the new quar- 
ter of Carlingford: had he aimed at a repu- 
tation in society, he could not possibly have 
done a more foolish thing; but such was 
not his leading motive. The young man, 
being but young, aimed at a practice. He 
was not particular in the mean time as to 
the streets in which his patients dwelt. A 
new house, gazing with all its windows over 
a brick ficld, was as interesting to the young 
surgeon as if it had been one of those exclu- 
sive houses in Grange Lane, where the aris- 
tocracy of Carlingford lived retired within 
their garden walls. His own establishment, 
though sufficiently comfortable, was of a 
kind utterly to shock the feelings of the re- 
fined community. A corner house, with a 
surgery round the corner, throwing the gleam 
of its red lamp over all that chaotic district 
of half-formed streets and full-developed 
brick ficlds, with its night-bell prominent, 
and young Rider’s name on a staring brass 
plate, with mysterious initials after it. 
M.R.C.S. the unhappy young man had been 
seduced to put after his name upon that 
brass plate, though he was really Dr. Rider, 
a physician, if not an experienced one. 
Friends had advised him that in such dis- 
tricts people were afraid of physicians, asso- 
ciating only with dread adumbrations of a 
guinea a visit that mis-comprehended name ; 
so, with a pang, the young surgeon had put 
his degree in his pocket, and put up with 
the inferior distinction. Of course, Dr, 
Majoribanks had all the patronage of Grange 
Lane. The great people were infatuated 
about that snuffy old Scotchman—a man be- 
hind his day, who had rusted and grown old 
among the soft diseases of Carlingford, where 
sharp practice was so seldom necessary ; and 
no opening appeared for young Rider except 
in the new district, in the smug corner house, 
with the surgery and the red lamp, and 
M.R.C.S. on a brass plate on his door. 

If you can imagine that the young man 
bowed his spirit to do this without a strug- 
gle, you do the poor young fellow injustice. 
He had been hard enough put toit at divers 
periods of his life. Ambition had not been 
possible for him either in one shape or an- 


other. Some people said he had a vulgar 
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mind when he subsided into that house; 
other people declared him a shabby fellow 
when he found out, after the hardest night’s 
thought he ever went through in his life, 
that he durst not ask Bessie Christian to 
marry him. You don’t suppose that he did 
not know in his secret heart, and feel tin- 
gling through every vein, those words which 
nobody eyer said to his face? But he could 
not help it. He could only make an indig- 
nant gulp of his resentment and shame, 
which were shame and resentment at him- 
self for wanting the courage to dare every 
thing, as well as at other people for finding 
him out, and go on with his work as he best 
could. He was not a hero nor a martyr; 
men made of that stuff have large compen- 
sations.. He-was an ordinary individual, 
with no sublimity in him, and no compensa- 
tion to speak of for his sufferings—no con- 
sciousness of lofty right-doing, or of a course 
of action superior to the world. 

Perhaps you would prefer to go up-stairs 
and see for yourself what was the skeleton 
in Edward Rider’s cupboard, rather than 
have it described to you. His drag came to 
the door an hour ago, and he went off with 
care sitting behind him, and a certain angry 
pang aching in his heart, which perhaps Bes- 
sie Christian’s wedding-veil, seen far off in 
church yesterday, might have something to 
do with. His looks were rather black as 
he twitched the reins out of his little groom’s 
hands, and went off at a startling pace, 
which was almost the only consolation the 
young fellow had. Now that he is certainly 
gone, and the coast clear, we may go up- 
stairs. It is true he all but kicked the cu- 
rate down for taking a similar liberty, but 
we who are less visible may venture while 
he is away. 

This skeleton is not in a cupboard. It is 
in an up-stairs room, comfortable enough, 
but heated, close, unwholesome—a place 
from which, even when the window is open, 
the fresh air seems shut out. There is no 
fresh air nor current of life in this stifling 
place. There is a fire, though it is not cold 
—a sofa near the fire—a sickening heavy 
smell of abiding tobacco—not light whiffs 
of smoke, such as accompany a man’s labors, 
but a dead pull of idle heavy vapor; and in 
the midst of all a man stretched lazily on 
the sofa, with his pipe laid on the table be- 
side him, and a book in his soft, boneless, 
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nerveless hands. A large man, interpene- 
trated with smoke and idleness and a certain 
dreary sodden dissipation, heated yet un- 
excited, reading a novel he has read half a 
dozen times before. He turns his bemused 
eyes to the door when his invisible visitors 
enter. He fancies he hears some one com- 
ing, but will not take the trouble to rise and 
see who is there—so, instead of that exer- 
tion, he takes up his pipe, knocks the ashes 
out of it upon his book, fills it with coarse 
tobacco, and stretches his long arm over the 
shoulder of the sofa fora light. His feet 
are in slippers, his person clothed in a greasy 
old coat, his linen soiled and untidy. That 
is the skeleton in young Rider’s house. 

The servants, you may be sure, knew all 
about this unwelcome visitor. They went 
with bottles and jugs secretly to bring him 
what he wanted ; they went to the circulat- 
ing library for him; they let him in when 
he had been out in the twilight all shabby 


who could have forewarned the poor doctor 
that his elder brother, once the hope of the 
family—that clever Fred, whom all the oth- 
ers had been postponed to—he who with his 
evil reputation had driven poor Edward out 
of his first practice, and sent him to begin 
life a second time at Carlingford—was to 
drop listlessly in again, and lay a harder 
burden than a harmless old father-in-law 
upon the young man’s hands—a burden 
which no grateful Bessie shared and sweet- 
ened? No wonder black care sat at the 
young doctor’s back as he drove at that dan- 
gerous pace through the new, encumbered 
streets. He might have broken his neck 
over those heaps of brick and mortar, and 
it is doubtful whether he would have greatly 
cared. 

When Dr. Rider went home that night, 
the first sight he saw when he pulled up at 
his own door was his brother’s large, indo- 
lent, shabby figure prowling up the street. 


and slovenly. They would not be hv:nan if |In the temper he was in then, this was not 


they did not talk about him. They say he 
is very good-natured, poor gentleman—al- 
ways has a pleasant word—is nobody’s en- 
emy but his own; and to see how the doc- 
tor do look at him, and he his own brother 
as was brought up with him, is dreadful, to 
be sure. 

All this young Rider takes silently, never 
saying a word about it to any human crea- 
ture. He seems to know by intuition what 
all these people say of him, as he drives 
about furiously in his drag from patient to 
patient; and wherever he goes, as plain, 
nay, far more distinctly than the actual pros- 
pect before him, he sees that sofa, that dusty 
slow-burning fire—that pipe, with the little 
heap of ashes knocked out of it upon the 
table—that wasted ruined life chafing him 
to desperation with its dismal content. It 
is very true that it would have been sadly 
imprudent of the young man to go to the 

‘little house in Grove Street a year ago, and 
tell Bessie Christian he was very fond of her, 
and that somehow for her love he would man- 
age to provide for those old people whom 
that cheerful little woman toiled to main- 
tain. It was a thing not to be done in any 
way you could contemplate it; and with a 
heartache the poor young doctor had turned 
his horse’s head away from Grove Street, 
and left Bessie to toil on in her poverty. 
Bessie had escaped all that now-a-days; but 


likely to soothe him. It was not a much 
frequented street, but the young doctor knew 
instinctively that his visitor had been away 
in the heart of the town at the booksellers’ 
shops buying cheap novels, and ordering 
them magnificently to be sent to Dr. Rider’s ; 
and could guess the curious questions and 
large answers which had followed. He 
sprang to the ground with a painful sup- 
pressed indignation, intensified by mahy 
mingled feelings, and waited the arrival of 
the maudlin wanderer. Ah me! one might 
have had some consolation in the burden 
freely undertaken for love’s sake, and by 
love’s self shared and lightened: but this load 
of disgrace and ruin which nobody could take 
part of—which it was misery so much as to 
think that anybody knew of—the doctor’s fra- 
ternal sentiments, blunted by absence and in- 
jury, were not strong enough to bear that 
weight. 

‘So, Fred, you have been out,” said Dr. 
Rider, moodily, as he stood aside on his own 
threshold to let his brother pass in—not 
with the courtesy of a host, but the precau- 
tion of a jailer, to see him safe before he 
himself entered and closed the door. 

“Yes, you can’t expect a man to ‘sit in 
the house forever,” said the prodigal, stum- 
bling in to his brother’s favorite sitting- 
room, where every thing was tidy and com- 
fortable for the brief leisure of the hard- 
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working man. The man who did no work 
threw himself heavily into the doctor’s easy- 
chair, and rolled his bemused eyes round 
upon his brother’s household gods. Those 
book-shelves with a bust at either corner, 
those red curtains drawn across the window, 
those prints on the walls—all once so pleas- 
ant to the doctor’s eyes—took a certain air 
of squalor and wretchedness to-night which 
sickened him to look at. The lamp flared 
wildly with an untrimmed wick, or at least 
Dr. Rider thought so; and threw a hideous 
profile of the intruder upon the wall behind 
him. The hearth was cold, with that chill, 
of sentiment rather than reality, naturally 
belonging to a summer night. Instead of 
a familiar place where rest and tranquillity 
awaited him, that room, the only vision of 
home which the poor young fellow possessed, 
hardened into four walls, and so many chairs 
and tables in the doctof’s troubled eyes. 

But it bore a different aspect in the eyes 
of his maudlin brother. Looking round 
with those bewildered orbs, all this appeared 
luxury to the wanderer. Mentally he ap- 
praised the prints over the mantle-shelf, and 
reckoned how much of his luxuries might be 
purchased out of them. That was all so 
much money wasted by the Croesus before 
him. What a mint of money the fellow 
must be making! and grudged a little com- 
fort to his brother, his elder brother, the 
cleverest of the family! The dull exaspera- 
tion of selfishness woke in the mind of the 
self-ruined man. 

“ You're snug enough here,” he exclaimed, 
“though you shut me in up-stairs to burrow 
outof sight. By Jove! asif I were not good 
enough to face your Carlingford patients. 
I've had a better practice in my day than 
ever you'll see, my fine fellow, with your 
beggarily M.R.C.S. And you’d have me 
shut myself in my garret into the bargain! 
You’re ashamed of me, forsooth! You can 
go spending money on that rubbish there, 
and can’t pay a tailor’s bill for your elder 
brother ; and as for introducing me in this 
wretched hole of a place, and letting me pick 
up a little money for myself—I, a man with 
twice the experience in the profession that 
you have—” 

“ Fred, stop that,” cried the doctor—* I’ve 
had about enough. Look here. I can’t 
deny you shelter and what you call necessa- 
ries, because you’re my brother, but I wont 
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submit to be ruined a second time by any 
man. If Iam ever to do any good in this 
world—and whether I do any good or not,” he 
added fiercely, “ I’ll not have my good name 
tarnished and my work interfered with again. 
I don’t care two straws for my life. It’s hard 
enough—as hard as a treadmill, and never a 
drop of consolation in the cup; though I 
might have had that if I had been any thing 
but a fool. But look here, I do care for my 
practice—I wont have you put your con- 
founded spoke in my wheel again. Keep 
on in your own way; smoke and drink and 
dream if you will; but I’ll stand no inter- 
ference with my work—and that I tell you 
once for all.” 

This speech was uttered with great vehe- 
mence, the speaker walking up and down 
the room all the while. The bitterness of 
ingratitude and malice had entered into the 
young man’s soul. All the wrongs which 
the clever elder brother, to whose claims 
everybody else was subordinated, had done 
to his family, rose upon the recollection of 
the younger ; all the still bitterer sting of 
that injury which had been personal to him- 
self; all the burden and peril of this present 
undesired visit, the discontent, the threats, 
the evident power of doing evil, woke the 
temper and spirit of the young doctor. It 
was not Fred’s fault that his brother had 
made that mistake in life which he repented 
so bitterly. Bessie Christian’s bridal veil, 
and white ribbons ; her joyful face untouched 
with any pensive reminiscences; and the 
dead dulness of that house, into which foot 
of woman never entered, were not of Fred’s 
doing; but passion is not reasonable. The 
doctor gave Fred credit unconsciously for 
the whole. He walked up and down the 
room wita a whole world of passionate mor- 
tified feeling —vexation, almost despair, 
throbbing within him. He seemed to have 
made a vast sacrifice for the sake of this 
brother who scorned him to his face. 

‘You're hot,” said the disreputable figure 
in Dr. Rider’s easy-chair, “‘ much hotter than 
there’s any occasion for. Do I envy you 
your beggarly patients, do you suppose ? 
But, Ned, you never were cut out for the 
profession—-a good shopkeeping business 
would have been a deal better for you. 
Hang it! you haven’t the notions of a gen- 
tleman. You think bread and water is all 
you’re bound to furnish your brother when 
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he’s under a cloud. As for society, I never 
see a soul—not even yourself, though you’re 
no great company. Look here—I am not 
unreasonable ; order in some supper—there’s 
a good fellow—and let’s have a comfortable 
evening together. You’re not the man you 
used to be, Ned. You used to be a fellow 
of spirit; somebody’s jilted you, or some- 
thing—I don’t want to pry into your secrets ; 
but let’s have a little comfort for once in a 
way, and you shall have the whole business 
about the old colony, and how I came to leave 
it—the truth and nothing but the truth.” 

It was some time before the victim yielded ; 
at last, half to escape the painful ferment of 
his own thoughts, and half with a natural 
yearning for some sympathy and compan- 
ionship, however uncongenial, he fell out of 
his heat and passion into a more complacent 
mood. He sat down, watching with a gulp 
of hardly restrained disgust that lolling fig- 
ure in the chair, every gesture of which was 
the more distasteful for being so familiar, 
and recalling a hundred preliminary scenes 
all tending towards this total wreck and 
shame. Then his mind softened with fra- 
ternal instincts—strange interlacement of 
loathing and affection. He was tired, hun- 


gry, chilled to his heart. The spell of ma- 
terial comfort, even in such company, came 


upon the young man. They supped to- 
gether, not much to the advantage of Dr. 
Rider’s head, stomach, or temper, on the 
following morning. The elder told his story 
of inevitable failure, and strange unexplain- 
able fatality. The younger dropped forth 
expressions of disappointment and trouble 
which partly eased his own mind. Thus 
they spent together the unlovely evening ; 
and perhaps a few such nights would have 
done as much harm to the young doctor’s 
- practice as had he introduced his disreputa- 
ble brother without more ado into the par- 
ticular little world of Carlingford. 


CHAPTER II. 


Next morning Dr. Rider rose mightily 
vexed with himself as was to be supposed. 
He was half an hour late for breakfast: he 
had a headache, his hand shook, and his 
temper was “ awful.” Before he was dressed, 
ominous knocks came to the door; and all 
feverish and troubled as he was, you may 
imagine that the prospect of the day’s work 
before him did not improve his feelings, and 





that self-reproach, direst of tormentors, did 
not mend the matter. Two ladies were wait- 
ing for him, he was told when he went down- 
stairs—not to say sundry notes and messages 
in the ordinary way of business—two ladies 
who had brought two boxes with them, and 
asked leave to put them in the hall till they 
could see Dr. Rider. * The sight of this lug- 
gage in his little hall startled the doctor. 
Patients do not generally carry such things 
about withthem. What did it mean? What 
could two ladies want with him? The young 
man felt his face burn with painful anticipa- 
tions, a little shame, and much impatience. 
Probably the sister who adored Fred, and 
never could learn to believe that he was not 
unfortunate and a victim. This would bea 
climax to the occupation of his house. 

As the poor doctor gloomily approached 
the door of the room in which he had spent 
last evening, he heard a little rustle and 
commotion not quite consistent with his ex- 
pectations—a hum of voices and soft stir 
such as youthful womankind only makes. 
Then a voice entirely strange to him uttered 
an exclamation. Involuntarily he started 
and changed his aspect. He did not know 
the voice, but it was young, sweet, peculiar. 
The cloud lightened a little upon the doctor’s 
face. Notwithstanding Bessie Christian, he 
was still young enough to feel a little flutter 
of curiosity when he heard such a voice 
sounding out of his room. Hark! what did 
she say? It was a profoundly prosaic speech. 

‘What an intolerable smell of smoke! I 
shouldn’t wonder a bit—indeed, I rather 
think he must be, or he wouldn’t live in a 
place like this—if he were exactly such 
another as Fred.” 

“Poor Fred!” said a plaintive voice, “if 
we only can learn where he is. Hush, there 
is a footstep! Ah, it is not my poor fellow’s 
footstep! Nettie, hark!” 

“No, indeed! twenty thousand times 
sharper, and more like a man,” said the 
other, in hurried breathless accents. “ Hark! 
here he is.” 

The entire bewilderment, the amaze, ap- 
prehension, confusion, with which Dr. Rider 
entered the room from which this scrap of 
conversation reached him is indeseribable. 
A dreadful sense that something was about 
to happen seized the young man’s mind with 
an indescribable curiosity. He paused an 
instant to recover himself, and then went 
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boldly and silently into the room which had 
become mysterious through its new inmates. 
They both turned round upon him as he en- 
tered. Two young women: one who had 
been sitting at the table, looking faded, 
plaintive, and anxious, rose up suddenly, and, 
clasping her hands, as if in entreaty, fixed 
two bright but sunken eyes upon his face, 
The other, a younger, lighter figure, all ac- 
tion and haste, interposed between him and 
her companion. She put up one hand in 
warning to the petitioner behind her, and 
one to call the attention of the bewildered 
stranger before. Evidently the one thing 
which alarmed this young lady was that 
somebody would speak before her, and the 
conduct of the situation be taken out of her 
hands. She was little, very slight, very 
pretty, but the prettiness was peculiar. The 
young doctor, accustomed to the fair Saxon 
version of beauty given by Bessie Christian, 
did not at the first glance believe that the 
wonderful little person before him possessed 
any; for she was not only slender but thin, 
dark, eager, impetuous, with blazing black 
eyes and red lips, and nothing else notable 
about her. So he thought, gazing fasci- 


nated, yet not altogether attracted—scarcely 


sure that he was not repelled—unable, how- 
ever, to withdraw his eyes from that hurried, 
eager little figure. Nothing in the least 
like her had ever yet appeared before Dr. 
Rider’s eyes. 

“‘ We want to inquire about your brother,” 
said the little stranger ; ‘‘ we know this was 
to be his address, and we want to know 
whether he is living here. His letters were 
to be sent to your care; but my sister has 
not heard from him now for a year.” 

“Never mind that !—never mind telling 
that, Nettie,” cried the other behind her. “ O 
sir! only tell me where my poor Fred is?” 

“So she began to fear he was ill,” re- 
sumed the younger of the two undauntedly ; 
“though Susan will do nothing but praise 
him, he has behaved to her very shamefully. 
Do you happen to know, sir, where he is?” 

“ Did you say Fred—my brother Fred?” 
cried the poor young doctor in utter dismay ; 
“and may I ask who it is that expresses so 
much interest in him ?” 

There was a momentary pause; the two 
women exchanged looks. ‘I told you so,” 
cried the eager little spokeswoman. “ He 
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never has let his friends know; he was afraid 
of that. I told you how it was. This,” she 
continued with a little tragic air, stretching 
out her arm to her sister, and facing the doc- 
tor— This is Mrs. Frederick Rider, or 
rather Mrs. Rider, I should say, as he is the 
eldest of the family! Now will you please 
to tell us where he is P ” 

The doctor made no immediate answer, 
He gazed past the speaker to the faded wo- 
man behind, and exclaimed, with a kind of 
groan, ‘ Fred’s wife!” 

‘Yes, Fred’s wife,” cried the poor crea- 
ture, rushing forward to him; “and oh! 
where is he? I’ve come thousands of miles 
to hear. Is he ill? has any thing happened 
to him? Where is Fred?” 

“ Susan, you are not able to manage this ; 
leave it to me,” said her sister, drawing her 
back peremptorily. ‘Dr. Rider, please to 
answer us. We know you well enough, 
though you don’t seem ever to have heard 
of us, It was you that my brother-in-law 
gave up his business to before he came out 
to the colony. Oh, we know all about it! 
To keep him separate from his wife cannot 
do you any benefit, Dr. Edward. Yes, I 
know your name and all about it; and I 
don’t mean indeed to suffer my sister to be 
injured and kept from her husband. I have 
come all this way with her to take care of 
her. I mean to stay with her to take care 
of her. I have not parted with my money, 
though she gave all hers away; and I mean 
to see her have her rights.” 

«“O Nettie, Nettie, how you talk!” cried 
the unfortunate wife, ‘‘ You keep him from 
answering me. All this time I cannot hear 
—where is Fred?” 

“ Be seated, please,” said the doctor, with 
dreadful civility, ‘and compose yourselves, 
Fred is well enough; as well as he ever is, 
I don’t know,” added poor Rider, with irre- 
strainable bitterness, ‘‘ whether he is quite 
presentable to ladies ; but Ipresume, madam, 
if you’re his wife, you’re acquainted with his 
habits. Excuse me for being quite unpre- 
pared for such a visit. I have not much 
leisure for any thing out of my profession. 
I can scarcely spare these minutes that is the 
truth ; but if you will favor me with a few 
particulars I will have the news conveyed to 
my brother. I—I beg yourpardon, When 
a man finds he has new relations ke never 
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dreamed of, it naturally embarrasses him at 
the moment. May I ask if you ladies have 
come from Australia alone? ” 

“Oh, not alone; the children are at the 
hotel. Nettie said it was no use coming un- 
less we all came,” said his new sister-in-law, 
with a half-sob. 

“The children!” Dr. Rider’s gasp of 
dismay was silent, and made no sound. He 
stood staring blankly at those wonderful in- 
vaders of his bachelor house, marvelling 
what was to be done with them in the first 
place. Was he to bring Fred down all slov- 
enly and half-awakened? was he to leave 
them in possession of his private sanctuary ? 
The precious morning moments were pass- 
ing while he pondered, and his little groom 
fidgeted outside with a message for the doc- 
tor. While he stood irresolute, the inde- 
fatigable Nettie once more darted forward. 

“Give me Fred’s address, please,” said 
this managing woman. ‘I'll see him and 
prepare him for meeting Susan. He can say 
what he pleases to me; J don’t mind it in 
the very least ; but Susan of course must be 
taken care of. Now, look here, Dr. Edward, 
Susan is your sister-in-law, and I am her 
sister. We don’t want to occupy your time. 
Ican manage every thing; but it is quite 
necessary in the first place that you should 
confide in me.” 

“ Confide!” cried the bewildered man. 
“Fred is not under my authority. He is 
here in my house much against my will. He 
is in bed, and not fit to be awakened ;, and 
I am obliged to tell you simply, ladies,” said 
the unfortunate doctor, “ that my house has 
no accommodation for afamily. If you will 
go back to the hotel where you left the chil- 
dren ”’—and here the speaker gave another 
gasp of horror—‘TI’ll have him roused and 

“sent to you. It is the only thing I can do.” 

“‘ Susan can go,” said the prompt Nettie ; 

*‘T’ll stay here until Fred is ready, and take 
‘ ‘him to see them. It is necessary he should 
be prepared, you know. Don’t talk non- 
sense, Susan—I shall stay here, and Dr. 
Rider, of course, will call a cab for you.” 

“ But Nettie, Nettie dear, it isn’t proper. 
I can’t leave you all by yourself in a strange 
house,” remonstrated her sister. 

“Don’t talk such stuff; I am perfectly 
well able to take care of myself; I am not a 
London young lady,” said the courageous 
Nettie. ‘It is perfectly unnecessary to say 





another word to me—I know my duty—I 
shall stay here.” 

With which speech she seated herself res- 
olutely in that same easy-chair which Fred 
had lolled in last night, took off her bonnet, 
for hats were not in these days, and shed off 
from her face, with two tiny hands, exquisite 
in shape if a little brown in color, the great 
braids of dark brown silky hair which en- 
cumbered her little head. The gesture mol- 
lified Dr. Rider in the most unaccountable 
way in spite of himself. The intolerable 
idea of leaving these two in his house, be- 
came less intolerable, he could not tell how. 
And the little groom outside fairly knocked 
at the door in that softening moment with a 
message which could be delayed no longer. 
The doctor put his head out to receive the 
call, and looked in again perplexed and un- 
certain. Nettie had quite established her- 
self in the easy-chair. She sat there looking 
with her bright eyes into the vacant air be- 
fore her, in a pretty attitude of determina- 
tion and readiness, beating her little foot on 
the carpet. Something whimsical, odd, and 
embarrassing, about her position made it all 
the more piquant to the troubled eyes which, 
in spite of all their worldly wisdom, were 
still the eyes of ayoung man. He could not 
tell in the world what to say to her. To 
order that creature out of his house was 
simply impossible; to remain there was 
equally so; to leave them in possession of 
the field—what could the unfortunate young 
doctor do? One thing was certain, the im- 
patient patient could no longer be neglected ; 
and after a few minutes longer of bewildered 
uncertainty Dr. Rider went off in the wild- 
est confusion of mind, leaving his brother’s 
unknown family triumphant in his invaded 
house. 

To describe the feelings with which the 
unfortunate dgctor went fasting about his 
day’s work—the manner in which that scené 
returned to him after every visit he made— 
the continual succession in which wrath, dis- 
may, alarm, bitter disgust with the falsehood 
of the brother who, no further gone than last 
night, had pretended to confide in him, but 
never breathed a syllable of this biggest un- 
concealable secret, swept through the mind 
of the victim; all culminating, however, in 
the softening of that moment, in the tiny fig- 
ure, indomitable elf or fairy, shedding back 
with dainty fingers those soft abundant locks 
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—would be impossible. The young man 
got through his work somehow, in a maze of 
confusion and excitement — angry excite- 
ment, indignant confusion, determination to 
yield nothing further, but to defend himself 
and his house once for all from the inroads 
of what he angrily pronounced in his own 
mind, “ another man’s family ”—yet, withal, 
a curiosity and interest which gave zest 
greater than usual to the idea of going home. 
When he was able at last to turn his horse’s 
head towards his own dwelling, it was with 
feelings very different from the usual unex- 
pecting blank of sullen displeasure. What 
he should find there, was a curious, exciting, 
alarming question; perhaps an entire nur- 
sery with Nettie in charge; perhaps a recu- 
sant husband, with Nettie mounting guard 
over him ; perhaps a thrilling scene of fam- 
ily explanation and reconciliation. The day 
had been a specially long and hard one. He 
had been obliged to snatch a hurried lunch 
at one of his patient’s houses, and to post- 
pone his hard-earned dinner to the most fash- 
ionable of hours. It was indeed quite even- 
ing, almost twilight, when he made his way 
home at last. As he neared the scene of ac- 
tion, the tired man condoled with himself 
over the untimely excitement that awaited 
him. He said to himself with pathetic self- 
pity that it was hard indged for a man who 
had earned a little repose to go in upon all 
the troubles of another man’s family. He 
had denied himself—he had not undertaken 
upon his own shoulders that pleasing bur- 
den; and now what was he to be saddled 
with—the burden without the consolation— 
the responsibility without the companion- 
ship. All this Dr. Rider represented to 
himself very pathetically as he wended his 
homeward way. Yet it is astonishing, not- 
withstanding, with what alacrity he hastened 
upon that path, and how much the curiosity, 
the excitement, the dramatic stir and com- 
motion made in his monotonous life by this 
entirely new, unexpected incident, occupied 
his mind. With expectations highly roused, 
he drew up once more before his own house. 
It was surprising to him to see how exactly 
it looked like itself. The blinds half drawn 
down in the genteelest calm as they al- 
ways were—no faces peeping at the win- 
dows—no marks of an arrival on the pave- 
ment, or in the composed countenance of 
Mary, who stood holding the door open for 
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him. . He went in with a little thrill of curi- 
osity ; the house was very quiet—dead-quiet 


-in comparison with the commotion of his 


thoughts ; so was the sitting-room where he 
had left Nettie resolutely planted in the easy- 
chair; there was nobody there now; the 
boxes were out of the hall, not a sound was 
to be heard in the house. He turned rather 
blankly upon Mary, who was going away 
quite composedly, as if there was nothing 
which she wanted to tell or he to hear. 

“Where is my brother and the ladies?” 
said the amazed doctor. 

‘“‘ They all went off to the ’otel, sir, as soon 
as Mr. Rider came down-stairs,” said Mary, 
complacently. “TI assured Miss as it wag 
the best thing she could do, sir, for that I 
was ’amost sure you’d never have the chil- 
dren here,—as to be sure there wasn’t no 
room neither,” said the doctor’s factotum, 
‘ Assoon as Mr. Frederick came down, she 
called a cab, did Miss, and took ’em both 
away.” 

‘‘Oh! so they’re gone, are they?” said 
the doctor. ’ 

‘“‘ Hours and hours ago,” answered Mary ; 
“dinner’ll be up in two minutes. But I 
wouldn’t say much for the potatoes, sir. 
When a gentleman’s irreg’lar, its hard laws 
on the poor servants—nothink will keep, go- 
ing on for two hours, and not take no harm; 
but all’s quiet and comfortable in your room.” 

And with this assurance, which she evi- 
dently thought a very grateful one, Mary 
went off to get the doctor’s dinner. He 
walked to the end of the room, and then 
back again, with solemnity—then threw him- 
self into that easy-chair. “Blessed rid- 
dance! ” said the doctor; but somehow he 
looked glum, wonderfully glum. There was 
no accounting for those blank looks of his ; 
he who had been condoling with himself over 
the exciting scene he expected, so uncom- 
fortable a conclusion to a long day’s labor, 
how was it he did not look relieved when that 
scene was spared him? To tell the truth,/ 
when one has been expecting something to 
happen, of whatever description, and has 
been preparing one’s courage, one’s temper, 
one’s fortitude, in anticipatory rehearsals — 
when one has placed one’s self in the attitude 
of a martyr, and prepared to meet with fiery 
trials—it is mortifying, to say the least, when 
one finds all the necessities of the case dis- 
appear, and the mildest calm replace that 
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tragical anticipation: the quiet falls blank 
upon the excited imagination. Of course, 
Dr. Rider was relieved; but it was with 
something mightily like disappointment that 
he leant back in his chair and knitted his 
brows at the opposite wall. Not for the 
world would he have acknowledged himself 
to be disappointed; but the calm was won- 
derfully monotonous after all those expecta- 
tions. He was never so bored and sick of 
a night by himself. He tried to read, but 
reading did not occupy his mind. He grew 
furious over his charred chops and sodden 
potatoes. As for the tea Mary brought, he 
would have gladly pitched it at her by way 
of diversifying that blank evening with an 
incident. The contrast between what he had 
looked for, and what he had, was wonderful. 
How delicious this stillness should have been, 
this consciousness of having his house to him- 
self, and nobody to interrupt his brief re- 
pose! But somehow it appears that human 
nature takes best with not having its wishes 
granted. It is indescribable how Dr. Rider 


yawned—how dull he found his newspaper 
—how few books worth reading there were 
in the house—how slow the minutes ran on. 
If somebody had chosen to be ill that night, 


of all nights the best for such a purpose, the 
doctor wou!d not have objected to such an 
interruption. Failing that, he went to bed 
early, dreadfully tired of his own society. 
Such were the wonderful results of that in- 
vasion so much dreaded, and that retreat so 
much hoped for. Perhaps his own society 
had never in his life been so distasteful to 
him before. 


CHAPTER III. 
Next day Dr. Rider audibly congratulated 


himself at breakfast upon having once more 
his house to himself—audibly, as if it were 
really necessary to give utterance to the 
thought before he could quite feel its force. 
‘A week before, if Fred had departed, how- 
ever summarily, there can be no doubt that 
his brother’s feelings of relief and comfort 
would have been unfeigned ; now, however, 
he began to think the matter over, and to 
justify to himself his extraordinary sense of 
disappointment. As he poured out his own 
coffee with a sober face, his eye rested upon 
that easy-chair, which had been brought into 
such prominence in the history of the last 
two days. He kept looking at it as he sipped 
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that gloomy coffee. Fred had faded from 
the great chair; his big image threw no 
shadow upon it. There sat a little fairy 
queen, tiny as Titania, but dark as an elf 
of the East, putting up those two shapely 
tiny hands, brown and beautiful, to push 
aside the flood of hair, which certainly would 
have veiled her little figure all over, the doc- 
tor thought, had it been let down. Won- 
derful little sprite! She, no doubt, had 
dragged her plaintive sister over the seas— 
she it was that had forced her way into Ed- 
ward Rider’s house, taken her position in it, 
ousted the doctor ; and she doubtless it was 
who swept the husband and wife out of it 
again, leaving no trace behind. Waking up 
from a little trance of musing upon this too 
interesting subject, Dr. Rider suddenly raised 
himself into an erect position, body and mind, 
with an involuntary movement, as if to shake 
off the yoke of the enchantress. He reminded 
himself instinctively of his brother’s false- 
hood and ingratitude. After throwing him- 
self a most distasteful burden on Edward’s 
charity for five long dreary months, the 
bugbear of the doctor’s dreams, and heavy 
ever-recurring climax of his uncomfortable 
thoughts, here had Fred departed without a 
word of explanation or thanks, or even with- 
out saying good-by. The doctor thought 
himself quite justffied in being angry. He 
began to feel that the suspicious uneasiness 
which possessed him was equally natural and 
inevitable. Such a thankless, heartless de- 
parture was enough to put any man out. To 
imagine that Fred could be capable of it, 
naturally went to his brother’s heart. 

That day there was still no word of the 
party who had disappeared so mysteriously 
out of the doctor’s house. Dr. Rider went 
to his hard day’s work vaguely expectant, 
feeling sure he must hear of them somehow, 
and more interested in hearing of them than 
was to be expected from his former low ebb 
of fraternal affection. When he returned 
and found still no letter, no message, the 
blank disappointment of the former night 
closed still more blankly upon him. When 
one is all by one’s self, and has nothing at 
best but an easy-chair to go home to, and 
goes home expecting a letter, or a message, 
or a visitor, who has not arrived, and has no 
chance of arriving, the revulsion of feeling 
is not agreeable. It did not improve the 
doctor’s temper in the first place. The chill 
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loneliness of that trim room, with its drawn 
curtains, and tidy pretence of being com- 
fortable, exasperated him beyond bearing. 
He felt shut up in it, and yet would not leave 
it. Somebody certainly might come even 
to-night. Fred himself, perhaps, if he could 
escape from the rigid guardianship he was 
under; or was that miraculous Australian 
Nettie a little witch, who had spirited the 
whole party in a nutshell over the seas? 
Never was man delivered from a burden with 
a worse grace than was Dr. Rider; and the 
matter had not mended in these twenty-four 
hours. 

Next morning, however, this fear of fra- 
ternal suspense was assuaged. A three-cor- 
nered note, addressed in an odd feminine 
hand, very thin, small, and rapid, came 
among Dr. Rider’s letters. He signalled it 
out by instinct, and opened it with an im- 
patience wonderful to behold. 


“ Sir,—We are all at the Angel until we 
can get lodgings, which I hope to be to-day. 
I am utterly ashamed of Fred for not having 
let you know, and indeed of myself for trust- 
ingto him. I should not wonder but we 
may have been under a mistake about him 
and you. If you could call about one, I 
should most likely be in to see you, and per- 
haps you could give me your advice about 
the lodgings. Neither of them have the least 
judgment in such matters. I am sorry to 
trouble you; but being a stranger, perhaps 
you will excuse me. I understand you are 
onty at home in the evening, and that is just 
the time I can’t come out, as I have the 
whole of them to look to, which is the rea- 
son I ask you to call on me. Begging you 
will pardon me, I remain, 

“* NETTIE UNDERWOOD.” 


‘*She remains Nettie Underwood,” said 


the doctor unawares. He laughed to him- 
self at that conclusion. Then an odd gleam 
came across his face. It was probably the 
first time he had laughed in a natural fash- 
ion for some months back, and the unusual 
exertion made his cheeks tingle. His tem- 
per was improved that morning. He went 
off to his patients almost in a good-humor. 
When he passed the great house where Bes- 
sie Christian now reigned, he recalled her 
image with a positive effort. Astonishing 
what an effect of distance had floated over 
the apparition of that bride. Was it a year 
since he saw her and gnashed his teeth at 
the thought of his own folly or was it only 
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last Sunday? The doctor could not tell. 
He put Nettie’s note in his pocket-book, and 
was at the hotel door punctually at one 
o’clock. It was in the principal street of 
Carlingford, George Street, where all the 
best shops, and indeed some of the best 
houses, were. From the corner window of 
the hotel you could see down into the bow- 
ery seclusion of Grange Lane, and Mr. 
Wodehouse’s famous apple-trees holding 
tempting clusters over the high wall. The 
prospect was very different from that which 
extended before Dr. Rider’s window. In- 
stinctively he marvelled within himself 
whether, if Dr. Marjoribanks were to die— 
people cannot live forever even in Carling- 
ford—whether it might not be a disadvan- 
tage to a man to live so far out of the world. 
No doubt it was a temptation of the Evil 
One. Happily the young man did not take 
sufficient time to answer himself, but walked 
forward briskly through the mazy old pas- 
sages of the old inn, to a room from which 
sundry noises issued. Dr. Rider walked in 
with the natural confidence of a man who 
has an appointment. The room was in un- 
disturbed possession of three children— 
three children making noise enough for six 
—all very small, very precocious, with star- 
ing round eyes, and the most complete in- 
dependence of speech and manners. The 
doctor confronted the little rabble thunder- 
struck ; they were his brother’s children, un- 
recognizable little savages as they were. 
One little fellow, in a linen pinafore, was 
mounted on the arm of a sofa, spurring vig- 
orously ; another was pursuing his sister 
about the room, trying to catch her feet with 
the tongs, and filling the air with repeated 
loud snaps of disappointment. They inter- 
mitted their occupations to stare at him. 
“* Look here—here’s a man,” said the young- 
est, meditatively beholding his dismayed un- 
cle with a philosophic eye. “Can’t some 
one go and tell Nettie?” said the little girl, 
gazing also with calm equanimity. “If he 
wants Nettie he’ll have to wait,” said the el- 
der boy. A pause followed; the unhappy 
doctor stood transfixed by the steady stare 
of their three pair of eyes. Suddenly the 
little girl burst out of the room, and ran 
screaming along the passage. ‘Mamma, 
mamma, here’s a man come,” cried the won- 
derful colonial child. A few minutes after- 
wards their mother appeared, languid and 








faded as before. Perhaps she had been even 
prettier than Nettie in her bright days, if 
any had ever been bright for Fred Rider’s 
wife. She was fairer, larger, smoother than 
her sister ; but these advantages had lapsed 
in a general fade, which transformed her 
color into washy pinkness, made her figure 
stoop, and her footsteps drag. She came 
remonstrating all the. way in feeble ac- 
cents. It was not for her, certainly, that the 
doctor had taken the trouble to come to the 
Blue Boar. 

** Please to sit down,” said Mrs. Fred, and 
stood leaning on the table, looking at her 
brother-in-law with a calm curiosity, not un- 
like that of her children. “ Nettie and my 
husband have gone out together; but now 
that we are all so happy and united,” she 
continued, with a sort of feeble spitefulness, 
“T am sure it is quite a pity to trouble you. 
You could not take us in, you know. You 
said that very plain, Mr. Edward.” 

“It was perfectly true, madam,” said the 
doctor. “I have not ventured on the step 
my brother has taken, and have naturally 
no accommodation for a family. But I am 
not here for my own pleasure. Your sister, 
I presume it is, wrote to me. I was re- 
quested to call here to-day.” 

“Oh, yes; Nettie is very self-willed— 
very ; though, of course, we could not get 
on without her. She attacked Fred like a 
wildcat for not writing you: but I dare say, 
if the truth were known, you did not ex- 
pect to hear from my husband,” said the 
wife, recovering voice, and fixing a vindic- 
tive gaze upon her visitor, who felt himself 
betrayed. 

“ Tcame by Miss Underwood’s instructions 
and at her request,” said the unfortunate 
man. “ We need not enter into any ques- 
tion between Fred and myself.” 

' Ah, yes, that is very safe and wise for 
you,” laughed Fred’s wife. 

The doctor was deeply exasperated, as was 

‘only natural: he eyed the feeble, helpless 
creature for a moment angrily, provoked to 
answer her; but his gaze became one of 
wonder and dismay before he withdrew it. 
Surely, of all incomprehensible entities, the 
most amazing is a fool—a creature insensate, 
unreasoning, whom neither argunient nor 
fact can make any impression upon. Ap- 
palled and impressed, the doctor’s gaze left 
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that pretty faded face to turn upon the chil- 
dren. Dreadful imps! If Fred had only 
taken to evil ways after he became pos- 
sessed of such a family, his brother could 
have forgiven him. While these thoughts 
passed through Dr. Rider’s mind, however, 
deliverance approached. He heard Nettie’s 
voice in the passage, long before she reached 
the door. Not that it was loud like the 
voices of this dreadful household; but the 
tone was sufficiently peculiar to be recog- 
nized anywhere. With a most penetrating 
clearness, it came through the long passages, 
words inaudible, only the sound of a voice, 
rapid, breathless, decided—with the distant 
sound of Fred’s long, shambling, uncertain 
footstep coming in as the strange accompa- 
niment. Then they enter the room—the one 
tiny, bright, dauntless, an intrepid, undis- 
couragable little soul; the other with his 
heavy, large limbs, his bemused face, his 
air of hopeless failure, idleness, content. 
Edward Rider gazed involuntarily from one 
to another of this two. He saw the sprite 
place herself between the husband and wife, 
a vain little Quixote, balancing these ex- 
tremes of helplessness and ruin. He could 
not help looking at her with a certain un- 
conscious admiration and amazement, as he 
might have looked ata forlorn hope. Thou- 
sands of miles away from her friends, wher- 
ever and whatever they might be, with Fred 
and his wife and children on her hands, a 
household of incapables—what was that lit- 
tle creature to do ? 

“‘ Good-morning, Dr. Edward,” said Net- 
tie. “I thought I should have been back 
sooner; but Fred is so slow, I cannot man- 
age to get him along at all. We have 
found some lodgings a little way out of Car- 
lingford, near that chapel, you know, or 
church, or something that stands a little 
off the road; where it’s open, and there’s 
morning service, and such a handsome young 
clergyman. Whois he? We went ivtothe 
chapel, and it’s so fine, you would not be- 

















lieve it. Well, just a hundred yards from 
there is the house. Four rooms, exactly 
what I wanted, with a garden for the chil- 
dren to play in—quite quiet and fresh and 
pleasant. Tellme who the people are+their 
name is Smith. If they’re respectable, I’ll 
go back and take it. I can afford the rent.” 

“ Near St. Roque’s? They belong to the 
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church there. I dare say they areall right,” 
said the doctor, “ but it is a long way off, and 
inconvenient, and—” 

“ That is just why I want it,” said Nettie. 
“ We never were used to conveniences, and 
none of us want to be much in the town, so 
far as I know. It is the very thing. Why 
has not lunch come up?—what do these 
people mean, Susan, by not attending to 
their orders? Ring the bell, Freddy—ring 
loud ; and after lunch, as your drag is at the 
door, Dr. Edward, you'll drive me down to 
this place again, that I may secure it, wont 
you? I want to have a talk with you besides. 
Lunch, please, immediately. I ordered it to 
be ready at one—now it is half-past. We 
can’t have our time wasted this way. Dr. 
Edward, please, you'll stay.” 

The doctor gazed with ever-increasing 
amazement at the little speaker. Nobody 
else had spoken a word. Fred had nodded 
to him sullenly. Fred’s wife had sunk back 
on the sofa—everybody seemed to recognize 
Nettie as supreme. He hesitated, it must 
be confessed, to put his grievances so en- 
tirely aside as to sit down in perfect amity 
with Fred and his household ; but to refuse 
to drive Nettie to St. Roque’s was impossi- 
ble. The blood rushed to the doctor’s face 
at the thought. "What the world of Carling- 
ford would say to see his well-known vehicle 
proceeding down Grange Lane, through Dr. 
Marjoribanks’ territories, under such circum- 
stances, was a question he did not choose to 
consider ; neither did he enter too minutely 
into the special moment at which his next 
patient might be expecting him. The young 
man was under the spell and did not strug- 
gle against it. He yielded to the invitation, 
which was a command. He drew near the 
table at which Nettie, without hesitation, 
took the presiding place. A dull amount of 
conversation, often interrupted by that lively 
little woman, rose in the uncongenial party. 
Nettie cut up the meat for those staring imps 
of children—did them all up in snowy nap- 
kins—kept them silent and in order. She 
regulated what Susan was to have, and which 
things were best for Fred. She appealed to 
Dr. Edward perpetually, taking him into 
her confidence in a way which could not fail 
to be flattering to that young man, and ac- 
tually reduced to the calmness of an or- 
dinary friendly party this circle so full 
of smouldering elements of commotion. 
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Through all she was so dainty, so pretty, 
her rapid fingers so shapely, her eager talk 
so sweet-toned, that it was beyond the power 
of mortal man to remain uninterested. It 
was a development of womankind unknown 
to Dr. Rider. Bessie Christian had ex- 
hausted the race for him until now; but 
Nettie was a thousand times more piquant 
than Bessie Christian. He gazed and won- 
dered, and moralized secretly in his own 
mind, what was to become of the girl?— 
what could she do ? 

“You have left some of your things at my 
house, Fred,” said the doctor, making an 
attempt to approach his sullen brother, who 
evidently expected no overtures of friendship. 

“Yes. Mrs. Rider, you see, arrived unex- 
pectedly,” said Fred, with confusion—“ in 
fact, I knew nothing about it, or—or I should 
have told you—Nettie—” 

“‘ Nettie thought it best to come off at once, 
without writing,” explained Fred’s wife. 

“What was the use of writing?” cried 
that little person. “You had written to 
Fred for six months without ever getting an 
answer. You made everybody unhappy 
round you with your fears and troubles about 
him. I knew perfectly he was quite well and 
enjoying himself; but, of course, Susan 
would not be convinced. So what was there 
for it but bringing her away? What else 
could I do, Dr. Edward? And to leave the 
children would have been preposterous. In 
the first place, I should have been miserable 
about them; and so, as soon as she found 
Fred was all right, would Susan : and some- 
thing would certainly have happened—scar- 
let fever or something—and at the end of 
all I should have had to go out again to 
fetch them. So the shortest way was to 
bring them at once. Don’t you think so ? 
And to see us all here so comfortable, I am 
sure is enough to repay any one for the 
trouble. Fred, don’t drink any more beer,” 

Nettie put out her tiny hand as she spoke 
to arrest the bottle. Fred stared at her with 
a dull red flush on his face; but he gave in, 
in the most inexplicable way; it seemed a 
matter of course to yield to Nettie. The 
doctor’s amazement began to be mingled 
with amusement. To see how she managed 
them all was worth the sacrifice of a little 
time—unconsciously he became more frater- 
nal in his thoughts. He spoke to foolish, 
faded Mrs. Fred with a total forgiveness 
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and forgetfulness of her spiteful speech. He 
hoped she would like Carlingford; he said 
something to the children. But it was not 
easy to talk in the presence of that amazing 
family party, the existence of which he had 
not dreamed of a few days ago. To see his 
brother at the head of such a group had, in 
spite of himself, a wonderful effect upon Dr. 
Rider. Their children, of course, must be 
supported somehow. Who was to do it? 
Was their father, grown incapable and use- 
less in the middle of his days, to be forced 
into the current of life again? Was it a 
vague faith in Providence which had brought 
the helpless household here ; or was it a more 
distinct, if not so elevated, confidence in 
Nettie? The doctor’s heart sank once more 
within him as he looked round the table. 
Three helpless by nature—two equally help- 
less who ought in nature to have been the 
support of the whole—nothing but one bright 
ready little spirit between them all and des- 
titution: and what could Nettie do to stave 
that wolf from the door? Once more Dr. 
Rider’s countenance fell. If the household 
broke down in its attempt at independence, 
who had they to turn to but himself ?—such 
@ prospect was not comfortable. When a 
man works himself to death for his own 
family, he takes the pleasure with the pain; 
but when another’s family threatens to fall 
upon his hands, the prospect is naturally 
appalling—and even if Fred could do any 
thing, what was Fred’s life, undermined by 
evil habit, to depend upon? Silence once 
more fell over the little company—silence 
from all but Nettie and the children, who 
referred to her naturally instead of to their 
mother. Fred was sullen, and his wife took 
her cue from him.. Edward was uneasy and 
dismayed. Family parties suddenly assem- 
bled without due warning are seldom greatly 
successful; and even Nettie could not make 
immediate reconciliation and fraternal kind- 
ness out of this. 
CHAPTER Iv. 

“TAKE me down this long, pretty road. 
There must be delicious houses inside the 
walls. Look here, drive slowly, and let us 
have a peep in at this open door,” said Net- 
tie. ‘ How sweet and cozy! and who is that 
pretty young lady coming out? I saw her 
in the chapel this mcrning. Oh,” added 
Nettie, with a little sharpness, “‘ she knows 
you—tell me who she is.” 
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“That is Miss Lucy Wodehouse—one of 
our Carlingford beauties,” said Dr. Rider. 

“Do you know her very well ? ” asked the 
inquisitive Nettic. ‘“ How she stares—why 
does she stare, do you suppose? Is there 
any thing absurd about my dress? Look 
here—don’t they wear bonnets just like this 
in England ? ” 

“So far as I am able to judge,” said the 
doctor, looking at the tiny head overladen 
with hair, from which the bonnet had fallen 
half off. 

‘TI suppose she is surprised to see me. 
Drive on faster, Dr. Edward, I want to talk 
to you. I see Fred has been telling us a 
parcel of stories. It would be cruel to tell 
Susan, you know, for she. believes in him ; 
but you may quite trust in me. Is your 
brother good for any thing, Dr. Edward, do 
you suppose ?” 

«Not very much now, I fear,” said the 
doctor. 

“Not very much now. I suppose he 
never was good for much,” said the indig- 
nant Nettie; “ but he was said to be very 
clever when he first came out to the colony. — 
I can’t tell why Susan married him. She is 
very self-willed, though you would fancy her 
so submissive. She is one of those people, 
you know, who fall ill when they are crossed, 
and threaten to dic, so that one daren’t cross 
her. Now, then, what is to be done with 
them? He will not go back to the colony, 
and I don’t care to do it myself. Must I 
keep them here ?” 

“‘ Miss Underwood—” began the perplexed 
doctor. 

“‘It would save trouble to call me Nettie 
—everybody does,” said his strange compan- 
ion ; “ besides, you are my brother in akind 
of a way, and the only person I can consult 
with; for, of course, it would not do to tell 
one’s difficulties to strangers. Fred may not 
be very much to depend upon, you know, but 
still he is Fred.” 

“ Yes,” said the doctor, with a little self- 
reproach, “ still he is Fred; but pardon me, 
the name suggests long aggravations, You 
can’t tell how often I have had to put up 
with affronts and injuries because it was 
Fred. I shouldn’t like to grieve you—” 

“‘ Never mind about grieving me ;—J am 
not in love with him ;—let me hear all about 
it!” said Nettie. 

Dr. Rider paused a little ; seeing the abyss 
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upon the brink of which this brave little 
girl was standing, he had not the heart to 
aggravate her by telling the failures of the 
past. Better to soften the inevitable discov- 
ery if possible. But his hesitation was quite 
apparent to Nettie. With considerable im- 
patience she turned round upon him. 

“Tf you think I don’t know what I am do- 
ing, but have gone into this business like a 
fool, you are quite mistaken, Dr. Edward,” 
she said, a little sharply. ‘I see how it is 
as well as anybody can do. I knew how it 
was when I left the colony. Don’t be 
alarmed about me. Do you think I am to 
be turned against my own flesh and blood 
by finding out their follies; or to grumble 
at the place God put mein? Nothing of 
the sort! I know the kind of situation 
perfectly—but one may make the best of it, 
you know: and for that reason tell me every 
thing, please.” 

* But, Miss Underwood, consider,” cried 
the doctor in consternation. ‘ You are tak- 
ing responsibilities upon yourself which no- 
body could lay upon you; you! young, ten- 
der,”—the doctor paused for a word, afraid 
to be too complimentary,—* delicate! Why, 


the whole burden of this family will come 


upon you. There is not one able to help 
himself in the whole bundle! Iam shocked! 
—I am alarmed !—I don’t know what to say 
to you—” 

“ Don’t say any thing please,” said Nettie. 
“T know what I am about. Do you call this 
a street or a lane, or what do you call it? 
Oh, such nice houses! shouldn’t I like to be 
able to afford to have one of them, and 
nurses, ayd governesses, and every thing 
proper for the children? I should like to 
dress them so nicely, and give them such a 
good education. I don’t know any thing 
particular to speak of, myself—I shall never 
be able to teach them when they grow older. 
If Fred, now, was only to be trusted, and 
would go and work like a man and make 
something for the children, I daresay I could 
keep up the house ;—but if he wont do any 
thing, you know, it will take us every far- 
thing just to live. Look here, Dr. Edward: 
I have two hundred a year ;—Susan had the 
same, you know, but Fred got all the money 
when they were married, and muddled it 
away. Now, how much can one do in Car- 
lingford with three children upon two hun- 
dred a year ?” 
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“ Fred will be the meanest blackguard in 
existence,” cried the doctor, “ if he takes his 
living from you.” 

‘‘ He took his living from you, it appears,” 
said Nettie, coolly, “and did not thank you 
much. We must make the bestofhim. We 
can’t help ourselves. Now, there is the 
pretty church, and there is our little house. 
Come in with me and answer for me, Dr. 
Edward. You can say I am your sister-in- 
law, you know, and then, perhaps, we can 
get into possession at once; for,” said Net- 
tie, suddenly turning round upon the doctor 
with her brilliant eyes shining out quaintly 
under the little brow all puckered into curves 
of foresight, “ it is so sadly expensive living 
where we are now.” 

To look at the creature thus flashing those 
shining eyes, not without a smile lurking in 
their depths, upon him—to see the trium- 
phant, undaunted, undoubting youthfulness 
which never dreamt of failure—to note that 
pretty anxiety, the look which might have 
become a bride in her first troubles “ play- 
ing at housekeeping,” and think how des- 
perate was the position she had assumed, 
how dreary the burden she had taken upon 
her,—was almost too much for the doctor’s 
self-control. He did not know whether to 
admire the little heroine as half divine, or 
to turn from her as half crazy. Probably, 
had the strange little spirit possessed a dif- 
ferent frame, the latter was the sentiment 
which would have influenced the unimagina- 
tive mind of Edward Rider. But there was 
no resisting that little brown Titania, with 
her little head overladen with its beautiful 
hair, her red, delicate mouth closing firm and 
sweet above that little decided chin, her eyes 
which seemed to concentrate the light. She 
seemed only a featherweight when the be- 
wildered doctor helped her to alight—an un- 
doubted sprite and creature of romance. 
But to hear her arranging about all the do- 
mestic necessities within, and disclosing her 
future plans for the children, and all the or- 
der of that life of which she took the charge 
so unhesitatingly, bewildered the mistress of 
the house as much as it did the wondering 
doctor. The two together stood gazing at 
her as she moved about the room, pouring 
forth floods of eager talk. Her words were 
almost as rapid as her step,—her foot, light 
as it was, almost as decided and firm as her 
resolutions, She was a wonder to behold 








as she pushed about the furniture, and con- 
sidered how it could be brightened up and 
made more comfortable. Gazing at her with 
his silent lips apart, Dr. Rider sighed at the 
word. Comfortable! Was she to give her 
mind to making Fred and his children com- 
fortable—such a creature as this? Involun- 
tarily it occurred to Edward that, under such 
ministrations, sundry changes might come 
over the aspect of that prim apartment in 
which he had seen her first; the room with 
the bookcase and the red curtains, and the 
prints over the mantlepiece—a very tidy, 
comfortable room before any bewitching imp 
came to haunt it, and whisper suspicions of 
its imperfection—the doctor’s own retire- 
ment where he had chewed the cud of sweet 
and bitter fancies often enough, without 
much thought of his surroundings. But 
Nettie now had taken possession of that pro- 
saic place, and, all unconscious of that spir- 
itual occupation, was as busy and as excited 
about Mrs. Smith’s lodgings at St. Roque’s 
Cottage as if it were an ideal home she was 
preparing, and the life to be lived in it was 
the brightest and most hopeful in the world. 
When Dr. Rider reached home that night, 
and took his lonely meal in his lonely room, 
certain bitter thoughts of unequal fortune 
occupied the young man’s mind. Let a fel- 
low be but useless, thankless, and heartless 
enough, and people spring up on all sides to 
do his work for him, said the doctor to him- 
self, with a bitterness as natural as it was 
untrue. The more worthless a fellow is, the 
more all the women connected with him cling 
to him and make excuses for him, said Ed- 
ward Rider in his indignant heart. Mother 
and sister in the past—wife and Nettie now 
—to think how Fred had secured for him- 
self perpetual ministrations, by neglecting 
all the duties of life. No wonder an indig- 
‘nant pang transfixed the lonely bosom of the 
virtuous doctor, solitary and unconsoled as 
he was. His laborious days knew no such 
‘ solace. And as he fretted and pondered no 
visions of Bessie Christian perplexed his 
thoughts. He had forgotten that young 
woman. All his mind was fully occupied 
chaffing at the sacrifice of Nettie. He was 
not sorry, he was angry, to think of her odd 
osition, and the duties she had taken upon 
erself. What had she to do with those 
wretched children, and that faded spiteful 
mother? Edward Rider was su sah dis- 
gusted. He said to himself, with the high- 
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est moral indignation, that such a girl ought 
not to be permitted to tie herself to such a 
fate. 

CHAPTER V. 


St. Roque’s CoTTAGE was considered 
rather a triumph of local architecture. A 
Carlingford artist had built it “after” the 
church, which was one of Gilbert Scott’s 
churches, and perfect in its way, so that its 
Gothic qualities were unquestionable. The 
only thing wanting was size, which was cer- 
tainly an unfortunate blemish, and made 
this adaptation of ecclesiastical architecture 
to domestic purposes a very doubtful experi- 
ment. However, in bright sunshine, when 
the abundance of light neutralized the want 
of window, all was well, and there was abun- 
dance of sunshine in Carlingford in October, 
three months after the entrance of Fred Rider 
and his family into Mrs. Smith’s little rooms. 
It was a bright autumn day, still mild, though 
with a crispness in the air, the late season 
showing more in the destitution of the flower- 
borders than in any more sensible sign. It 
was a pretty spot enough for a roadside. 
St. Roque’s stood on the edge of a little com- 
mon, over which, at the other margin, you 
could see some white cottages, natural to the 
soil, in a little hamlet-cluster, dropped along 
the edge of the gray-green unequal grass, 
while between the church and the cottage 
ran the merest shadow of a brook, just 
enough to give place and nutriment to three 
willow-trees which had been the feature of 
the scene before St. Roque’s was, and which 
now greatly helped the composition of the 
little landscape, and harmonized the new 
building with the old soil. St. Roque’s Cot- 
tage, by special intervention of Mr. Went- 
worth the perpetual curate, had dropped no 
intervening wall between its garden and those 
trees; but, not without many fears, had 
contented itself with a wooden paling on the 
side nearest the willows. Consequently, the 
slope of grass at that side, which Mrs. Smith 
was too prudent to plant with any thing that 
could be abstracted, was a pretty slope with 
the irregular willow shadows swept over it, 
thin, but still presenting a pale obstruction 
to the flood of sunshine on this special after- 
noon. There a little group was collected, 
in full enjoyment of the warmth and the 
light. Mrs. Rider, still faded, but no longer 
travel-worn, sat farther up in the garden, on 
the green bench, which had been softened 
with cushions for her use, leisurely working 
at some piece of needlework, in lonely pos- 
session of the chrysanthemums and Michael- 
mas daisies round her; while on the grass, 
dropped over with yellow flecks of willow 
leaves, lightly loosened by every passin 











touch of wind, sat Nettie, all brown an 
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bright, working with the most rapid fingers 
at a child’s frock, and “ minding” with a 
corner of her eye the possessor of the same, 
the oud Freddy, an imp of mischief, uncon- 
trollable by other hand or look than hers. 
A little lower down, poking into the invisi- 
ble brook through the paling, was the eldest 
boy, silent from sheer delight in the unex- 
pected pleasure of coating himself with mud 
without remark from Nettie. This unprece- 
dented escape arose from the fact that Net- 
tie had a visitor, a lady who had bent down 
beside her in a half-kneeling attitude, and 
was contemplating her with a mingled amaze 
and pity which intensified the prevailing ex- 
pression of kindness in the mildest face in 
the world. It was Miss Wodehouse, in her 
soft dove-colored dress and large soft checked 
shawl. Her mild eyes were fixed upon that 
brilliant brown creature, all buoyant and 
sparkling with youth. These wonderful 
young people perplexed Miss Wodehouse ; 
ere was another incomprehensible specimen 
—most incomprehensible perhaps of all that 
ever crossed her mild elderly horizon with 
bewildering unintelligible light. 

“My dear,” said Miss Wodehouse, “ things 
used to be very different when I was young. 
When we were girls we thought about our 
own pleasures—and—and vanities of all 
kinds,” said the good woman, with a little 
sigh ; “ and, indeed, I can’t think it is nat- 
ural still to see you devoting yourself like 
this to your sister’sfamily. It is wonderful ; 
but dear, dear me! it isn’t natural, Nettie, 
such self-devotion.” 

“T do wish you wouldn’t speak!” said 
Nettie, with a sudden start—“ self-devotion ! 
stuff! Iam only doing what must be done. 
Freddy can’t go on wearing one frock for- 
ever, can he—does it stand to reason? 
Would you have me sit idle and see the 
child’s petticoats drop to pieces? I am a 
colonial girl—I don’t know what people do 
in England. Where I was brought up we 
were used to be busy about whatever lay 
nearest to our hand.” 

** It isn’t Freddy’s frock,” said Miss Wode- 
house, with a little solemnity. ‘“ You know 
very well what I mean. And suppose you 
were to marry—what would happen suppos- 
ing you were to marry, Nettie?” 

“Tt is quite time enough to think of that 
when there is any likelihood ofit happening,” 
said Nettie, with a little toss of her head. “ It 
is only idle people who have time to think of 
falling in love and such nonsense. When one 
is very busy it never comes into one’s head. 
Why, you have never married, Miss Wode- 
house : and when I know that I have every 
thing I possibly could desire, why should I ? ” 

Miss Wodchouse bent her troubled, sweet 
old face over the handle of her parasol, and 
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did not say any thing for a few minutes. 
“ Tt is all very well as long as you are young,” 
she said, with a wistful look ; “‘ and somehow 
you young creatures are so much handier 
than we used to be. Our little Lucy, you 
know, that I can remember quite a baby—I 
am twice as old as she is,” cried Miss Wode- 
house, ‘‘ and she is twice as much use in the 
worldasI. Well, itis all verystrange. But, 
dear, you know, this isn’t natural all the 
same.” 

“Tt is dreadful to say so—it is dreadful 
to think so!” cried Nettie. “I know what 
= mean—not Freddy’s frock, to be sure, 

ut only one’s whole life and heart. Should 
one desert the only people belonging to one 
in the world because one happens to have a 
little income and they have none? If one’s 
friends are not very sensible, is that a rea- 
son why one should go and leavethem? Is 
it right to make one’s escape directly when- 
ever one feels one is wanted? or what do 

ou mean, Miss Wodehouse ? ” said the ve- 

ement girl. ‘ That is what it comes to, 


youknow. Do you imagine I had any choice 
about coming over to England when Susan 
was breaking her heart about her husband P 
could one let one’s sister die, do you suppose P 
And now that they are all together, what 
‘chuice have 1? They can’t do much for each 
other—there is — 


nobody but me to 
take care of them all. You may sayitisnot ° 
natural, or it is not right, or any thing you 
please, but what else can one do? That is 
the practical question,” said Nettie, triumph- 
antly. ‘If you will answer that, then I shall 
know what to say to you.” 

Miss Wodehouse gazed at her with a cer- 
tain mild exasperation, shook her head, 
wrung her hands, but could find nothing to 
answer. 

“T thought so,” said Nettie, with a little 
outburst of jubilee; “that is how it always 
happens to abstract people. Put the prac- 
tical question before them, and they have' 
not a word to say to you. Freddy, cut the 
grass with the scissors, don’t cut my trim- 
mings ; they are for your own frock, you lit- 
tle savage. If I were to say it was my duty 
and all that sort of stuff, you would under- 
stand me, Miss Wodehouse; but one only 
says it is one’s duty when one has something 
disagreeable to do; and I am not doing any 
thing disagreeable,” added the little heroine, 
flashing those eyes which had confused Ed- 
ward Rider—those brilliant, resolute, obsti- 
nate eyes, always, with the smile of youth, 
incredulous of evil, lurking in them, upon 
her bewildered adviser. “I am living as I 
like to live.” 

There was a pause—at least there was @ 





pause in the argument, but not in Nettie’s 
talk, which ran on in an eager stream, ad- 
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eral. Miss Wodehouse pondered over the 
handle of her parasol. She had absolutely 
nothing to say ; but, thoroughly unconvinced 
and exasperated at Nettie’s logic, could not 
yet retire from the field, 

“Tt is all very weil to talk just now,” said 
the gentle woman at last, retiring upon that 
potent feminine argument, “but Nettie, 
think! If you were to marry—” 

Miss Wodehouse paused, appalled by the 
image she herself had conjured > ; 

“‘ Marrying is really a dreadful business, 
anyhow,” she added with a sigh; “so few 

eople, you know, can, when they might. 

here is poor Mr. Wentworth, who brought 
me here first; unless he gets preferment, 

oor fellow—. And there is Dr. Rider. 

hings are very much changed from what 
they used to be in my young days.” 

“Ts Dr. Rider in the same dilemma? I 
suppose, of course, you mean Dr. Edward,” 
cried Nettie, with a little flash of mischiev- 
ous curiosity. “Why? He has nobody 
but himself. I should like to know why he 
can’t marry—that is, if anybody would have 
him—when he pleases. Tell me; you know 
he is my brother-in-law.” 

Miss Wodehouse had been thinking of 
Bessie Christian. She paused, partly for | 
Dr. Rider’s sake, partly because it was quite 
contrary to decorum, to suppose that Bessie, 
now Mrs. Brown, might possibly a year ago 
have married somebody else. She faltered 
a little in heranswer. ‘A professional man 
never marries till he has a position,” said 
Miss Wodehouse, abstractedly. Nettie lifted 
up her eyes that danced with mischief and glee. 

“A profession is as bad as a family, then,” 
said the little Australian. “I shall remem- 
ber that next time you speak to me on this 
subject. I am glad to think Dr. Edward, 
with all his prudence, is disabled too.” 

When Nettie had made this unguarded 
speech, she blushed; and suddenly in a 

eatening and defiant manner, raised her 
eyes again to Miss Wodehouse’s face. 

hy? Miss Wodehouse did not under- 

" stand the look; nor put any significance into 
the words. She rose up from the grass, and 

said it was time for her to go. She went 

. away, pondering in her own mind those sin- 
gular new experiences of hers. She had 
never been called upon to do any thing par- 
ticular all her gentle life. Another fashion 
of woman might have found a call to action 
in the management of her father’s house, or 
the education of her motherless young sister. 
But Miss Wodehouse had contented herself 
‘with loving Lucy—had suffered her to grow 
up very much as she would, without inter- 
ference—had never taken a decided part in 
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dressed to Freddy, Johnnie, things in gen- 


to tell the truth, she was very inexpert—un- 
ready—deeply embarrassed with the unusual 
necessity. Nettie’s case, so wonderfully dif- 
ferent from any thing she could have con- 
ceived, lay on her mind, and oppressed her 
as she went home to Grange Lane. 

As for Nettie herself, she took her work 
and her children indoors after awhile, and 
tried on the new frock, and scolded and re- 
habilitated the muddy hero of the brook. 
Then, with those light, fairy motions of hers, 
she spread the homely table for tea, called 
in Susan, sought Fred in his room up-stairs 
with a stinging word which penetrated even 
his callous mind, and made him for the mo- 
ment ashamed of himself. Nettie bit her 
red lip till it grew white and bloodless as 
she turned from Fred’s door. It was not 
hard to work for the children—to support 
and domineer over Susan; but it was hard 
for such an alert uncompromising little soul 
to tolerate that useless hulk—that heavy 
encumbrance of a man, for whom hope and 
life were dead. She bit her lip as she dis- 
charged her sharp, stinging arrow at him 
through the half-opened door, and then went 
down singing, to take her place at the table 
which her own hands had spread—which her 
own purse supplied with bread. Nobody 
there showed the least consciousness of that 
latter fact ; nobody fancied it was any thing 
but natural to rely upon Nettie. The strange 
household demeaned itself exactly as if things 
were going on in the most regular and ordi- 
nary course. No wonder that spectators 
outside looked on with a wonder that could 
scarcely find expression ; and, half exasper- 
ated, half admiring, watched the astonish- 
ing life of the colonial girl. 

Nobody watched it with half the amount 
of exasperation which concentrated in the 
bosom of Dr. Rider. He gazed and noted 
and observed every thing with a secret rage, 
indignation, and incredulity impossible to de- 
scribe. He could not believe it even when it 
went on before his very eyes. Doctor though 
he was, and scientific, to a certain extent, 
Edward Rider would have believed in witch- 
craft—in some philtre or potion acting upon | 
her mind, rather than in Nettic's voluntary 
folly. ‘Was it folly ? was it heroism ? was 
it simple necessity, as she herself called it? 
Nobody could answer that question. The 
matter was as incomprehensible to Miss 
Wodehouse as to Dr. Rider, but not of such 
engrossing interest. Bessie Christian, after 
all, grew tame in the Saxon composure of 
her beauty before this brown, sparkling, self- 
willed, imperious creature. To see her 
among her self-imposed domestic duties 
filled the doctor with a smouldering wrath 





her life. When any thing had to be done, 


against all surrounding her, which any mo- 
mentary spark might set aflame. 





THE REPUBLIC, 


THE REPUBLIC. 


“ The great Republic is no more.’""—London Times. 
BY WM. OLAND BOURNE. 


“No more!” 
Thus sigh the eastern winds, 
As o’er the sea they come, 
And waft their murmurs deep 
To Freedom’s radiant home; 
The sad waves die away 
Along the ocean strand, 
And whisper low, ‘‘ No more! 
No more! O glorious land!” 


“No more ?” a voice replied ; 
“What meaning words are these ¢ 
A nation oft may pass 
Through red and bloody seas! 
Through fierce baptismal fires, 
Through nights that have no ray, 
God’s people oft must pass, 
To win unclouded day. 
O Prophet of the world’s deep woe ! 
O Prophet at the gloomy shrine! 
Invoke its mystery, and show 
The future, if thou canst divine!” 


A solemn tone, 

That died along the New World’s shore, 
Brought back alone 

The Prophet’s words, ‘‘ No more! ” 


“No more, Columbia, shall thy banner wave 
In lustrous azure with its peerless stars ; 
Thy glory now has found a lasting grave— 
“hy a shall perish through the bloody 
ars. 


“No more the nations of the world shall sigh 
For Freedom’s vision, when they learn thy 
dream, 
But watching where they sce the mighty die, 
Shall hopeless wait while flows the sullen 
stream. 


“Come up, O millions! gather round the bier, 
Where lies the great Republic in its sleep ; 
We bury nations like the loved and dear, 
O’er whom we linger while we stand and weep. 


“Unlock the sepulchres of ancient Time! 
Turn back the bolts that keep the realms of 
gloom ! 
For now we bury in an age sublime 
A nation glorious in her early doom. 


“In deep, dark caves where despots long have 
lain, 
And chains have rusted with the added years, 
We lay her down, no more to rise again, 
Nor make our visions restless with our fears. 


“In awful shadows and the sacred urn, 
Her place shall be remembered, but no more 
Shall Freedom’s name make human hearts to 
burn, 


Or swell in grandeur from the Western shore. 
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“The temple crumbles, and the pillars fall! 
The aktar passes, and the worship dies ! 

The millions gather as they bear the pall, 
And Freedom seeks her refuge in the skies. 


“In peaceful slumber let her pass away ! 
Tis vain the ancient spirit to restore ! 
The sun is set, and peaceful let the day 
Close on the mighty nation now no more!” 


The waves rolled on, 

And, dying, murmured forth, “No more! ” 
The low, sad winds, 

Breathed, as they lulled to rest, “No more!” 
The ancient cliff, 

In muttered echoes, said, ‘‘ No more!” 
And in my heart, 

Where Hope was dying on the shore 
Of Doubt and Death, 

The solemn pulses beat, ‘“‘ No more ! ” 


“O Prophet of the world’s deep woe ! 
Is this the answer from thy shrine ? 
Wait till the morrow—thou shalt know 
That Freedom hath a life divine! 
The sun shall stand in heaven to-day, 
Nor set once more on hill or plain, 
While freemen strike, and toil, and pray, 
Till Freedom lives in bliss again ! ” 


And still the Prophet said, 
“ The nation now is dead ! 
The great Republic is no more!” 


, Star after star went down ; 
The flag was trailed in dust ; 
And chiefs of old renown 
Forsook their ancient trust ; 
It seemed too true, 
As the Prophet said, 
That the life had sped. 
And the soul was dead, 
And the nation lived no more! 
And e’en when Sumter fell, 
The heart beat silent with its doubt, 
A moment only—for the spell 
Was broken by the freeman’s shout. 


“To arms! to arms!” they cry; 
“ Defend that flag, or die!” 
“To arms!” amid their tears; 
“To arms!” as in the years 

When heroes saw the field of battle nigh; 
“To arms!” replied the hills ; 

“To arms!” the mountains grand ; 
“To arms, let him who wills!” 
Swept o’er the freeman’s land ; 
It leaped from hill to hill, 
It shook the mountain crag, 
For love’s electric thrill 
Still kept the starry flag ; 
“To arms!”’ replied the plains, 

The hot blood throbbing through the veins, 
For millions rallied with the vow, 
“We strike for Freedom surely now; 

In Heaven's great name the damning wrong 

shall bow !” 








THE WARRIORS 


From the steep mountain side, 
From the deep flowing tide, 
From the green prairies wide, 

“ Forward!” they cry; 
From the far eastern hills, 
From the pure flowing rills, 
From the great busy mills, 

“ Onward for aye!” 
From the forge, old and grim, 
From the mine, dark and dim, 
Swelled the bold hero-hymn, 

‘** Onward or die!” 

And to their arms they sprung, 
Freedom on every tongue, 
True to the songs they sung, 

Filling the sky :— 


“ Arm, brothers, arm! for the foe is before us, 
Filled with deep hate to the Union we love ; 
Onward we press, with the loud-swelling chorus 
Shaking the earth, and the heaven above. 

Crorus—Arm, brothers arm ! 
For the strife be ye ready ! 
With an eye ever steady! 
Arm, brothers, arm ! 


“On, brothers, on! For they haste to the bat- 
tle! 
The treason is theirs, whom we trusted so 
long ; 
For Freedom we fight, and not a mere chattel ; 
The Union and Peace—the Right over Wrong. 
Cxrorus—Arm, brothers, arm ! 


** Haste, brothers, haste! for the moments are 
flying ! 
An hour now lost may undo all the past! « 
And millions of mourners now burdened are 
sighing, 
And, terror-struck, bow in the force of the 
blast ! 
Cuorvus—Arm, brothers, arm ! 
“Come, brothers, come! It is time for the 
starting ! 
We pray on the field! At the altar they pray 
Who mourn for our loss—nor wait for the part- 
ing— 
Our children shall bless us for valor to-day ! 
Cuorus—Arm, brothers, arm ! 


“ Swear, brothers, swear! For the Union for- 
ever ! 
Resting not now till each traitor is riven ! 
God for our land, and of freedom the giver, 


Onward we haste in the sunshine of heaven.”’ 
Cuorvus—Arm, brothers, arm ! 


“ She lives !”’ the freeman cricd ; 
** She lives!” my heart replied ; 
“She lives!” rolled o’er the plain, 
And thrilled the waking land, 
That caught it back again 

From mountains old and grand ; 
And starry banners waved 

From peak, and dome, and spire, 
The flag of love and peace, 

And glory’s quenchless fire. 





TO THE WOMEN. 


O toiling millions on the Old World’s shore ! 
Look up, rejoicing, for she is not dead ! 
The soul is living as it lived before, 
When sainted heroes spurned the tyrant’s 
tread ; 
The strife is earnest, and the day wears on, 
And ages tremble at the mighty blow— 
Beyond the conflict is a glorious dawn, 
A rapturous birth of Freedom out of woe ; 
The clouds may gather, and the storm be long, 
And lightnings leap across the darkened sky, 
But Freedom lives to triumph over wrong— 
It still will live, for Truth shall never die ! 


THE WARRIORS TO THE WOMEN. 


O womeN at home!—list awhile, we implore 


"2, 
To ha as we tell the sad tale of our woes ; 
Though ’tis chilly and damp out, we forced are 

to camp out, 
And march o’er rough roads in the thinnest 
of hose ; 
While in comfort you’re sitting—thick stockings 
be knitting, 
For Winter is coming on, bitter and drear ; 
Through benevolent channels, send blankets and 
flannels, 
And show that our welfare to women is dear ! 


Let the long needles flash ’mid the drawing- 
room’s splendor, 
And gleam in the light of the cottage’s fire, 
Laps of matron and maiden, with worsted be 


laden, 
And the fair hands that knit never falter nor 


Such labors delight in, when we are out fight- 


ing, 
They'll give us fresh vigor to strike at the 
foe ; 
While the " garments may warm us, the donors 
shall charm us, 
For our hearts like our bodies shall feel the 
rich glow. 


Then knit away, mothers, wives, sisters and 
daughters ; 
Our sweethearts (of course) will their fingers 
employ ; 
And when this inhuman war’s over — each 
woman 
We'll thank for remembering the “ bold sol- 
dier boy.” 
Thus in active communion, 
Union, 
A Needle Brigade will support with their 
charms, . 
And the Rebels confounded—our weapons all 
grounded, 
We'll swiftly obey your sweet order— To 
Arms !” 
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50 cents, on receipt of which a copy will be sent to any part of the United States, postage 
free. Published at the office of Littell’s Living Age, by Litrzit, Son & Co. 





“THEY CO RICHT TO THE SPOT.” 


INSTANT RELIEF! STOP YOUR COUGH! PURIFY YOUR BREATH! 
STRENGTHEN YOUR VOICE! 


SPALDING’S THROAT CONFECTIONS 


ARE 
GOOD FOR CLERGYMEN, GOOD FOR LECTURERS, GOOD FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
GOOD FOR SINGERS, , GOOD FOR CONSUMPTIVES 
GENTLEMEN CARRY 
SPALDING’S THROAT CONFECTIONS. 


LADIES ARE DELIGHTED WITH 
SPALDING’S THROAT CONFECTIONS. 
CHILDREN CRY FOR 
SPALDING’S THROAT CONFECTIONS. 
ay relieve cough instantly. They impart a delicious odor to the breath. 
T 


ey clear the throat. They are delightful to the taste. 
They give strength and volume to the voice. They are made of simple herbs, and cannot harm any one. 


I advise every one who has a Cough, or a Husky Voice, or a Bad Breath, or any difficulty of the zee S 
get ® package of my Throat Confections; they will relieve you instantly, and you will agree with me that 
they go right to the spot.”” You will find them very useful and pleasant while travelling or attending publie 
meetings, for stilling your cough or allaying your thirst. If you try one package,I am safe in saying that 
ou will ever afterwards consider them indispensable. You will find them at the Druggists and Dealers in 
icine. 
PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
My signature is on each package. All others are counterfeit, A package will be sent by mail, prepaid, on 


receipt of Thirty Cents. 
Address, HENRY C. SPALDING, 
No. 48 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORE. 


Or GEO. C. GOODWIN & CO., 
Boston, Mass. 


CHEPHA LIC PILeSsS 
CURE SICK HEADACHE, 
CURE NERVOUS HEADACHE, 
CURE ALL KINDS OF HEADACHE. 


By the use of these Pills the periodic attacks of Nervous or Sick Headache may be prevented; and if taken at 
the commencement of an attack, immediate relief from pain and sickness will be obtained. ‘ 

They seldom fail in removing the Nausea and Headache, to which females are so subject 

They act generally upon the bowels, — removing Costiveness. 

For Literary Men, Students, Delicate Females, and all persons of sedentary habits, they are valuable as 8 


ive, improving the appetite, giving tone and vigor to th digestive organs, and restoring the natura) elasti- 
city and strength of the whole system.” - , ie P 


‘he CEPHALIC PILLS are the result of long investigation ana carefully conducted experiments, having 
been in use many years, during which time they have prevented and relieved a vast amount of pain and suffer 
ing from Headache, whether originating in the nervous system or from a deranged state of the stomach. 

hey are entirely vegetable in their composition, and may. be taken at all times with perfect safety, without 
making any change of diet, and the absence of any disagreeable taste renders it easy to administer them to children. 

BEWARE CF COUNTERFEITS! 
The genuine have five tory of Henry C, Spalding on each box. 
Sold by Druggists and all other dealers in Medicines. “A box will be sent by mail, prepaid, on receipt of the 
PRICE, 25 CENTS. 
Al orders should be addressed to cient 
HENRY CC, SPALDING, 
48 Cedar Strect, New York 
Orto WEEKS & POTTER, Boston. Sole Wholesale Agents for New England. 








ii A single bottle of SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE will save ten times its cost annually <3 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! ¢ 
SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE! 
SAVE THE PIECES! ECONOMY ! DISPATCH ! 
> “A STITCH IN TIME SAVES NINE.” 


As accident will happen, even in well-regulated families, it is very desirable to have some cheap and conven 
fent Wve for repairing ¥ urniture, Toys, Crockery, &c. 

SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE meets ali such emergencies, and no household can afford to be without it. 
TS is always ready, and up to the sticking-point. ‘“‘ UsrruL IN EVERY Housx.” 

N B.—A Brush accompanies each bottle. Price 25 cents. Address, 

CAUTION HENRY C. SPALDING, No. 48 Cedar Street, New York. 

.—As certain unprincipled persons are attempting to palm off on the unsuspecting public imita- 

tions of my PREPARED GLUE, I would caution all persons to examine before metemmee and see that the full 
mame, SPALDING’S PREPARED GLUE, — 4) is on the outside wrapper; all otbers are swindling 
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TO THE READERS OF THE LIVING AGE, 


Relying upon the solid value and varied attractions of the matter which we gather from 
the wide field of contemporary literature, we have made little external effort to solicit the 
patronage of the public, Probably we have in this gone too much out of the fashion of the 
day, for the public ear is continually assailed by vociferous exhortation on all sides, — and 
new readers do not always choose from intelligent examination. 

Feeling now very strongly the effect of the war, we respectfully ask of our habitual read- 
ers that each of them will make an effort to add to our subscription-list the names of some of 
his or her immediate friends, and thus give us a gratifying testimony of their appreciation of 
our labors of many years. 

Many of our readers have written to us that they intended to complete their sets of The 
Living Age as soon as they could spare the money,—and perhaps the following business prop- 
ositions may enable them to do so, and at the same time make up to us the loss of our loyal 
subscribers in the Southern States. (We lost most of the secessionists several years ago 
when we endeavored to expose their policy.) 


PREMIUMS OFFERED. 


To any person sending us Thirty-six new subscribers with a year’s payment from each, we will 
send a complete set of the First Series of the Living Age in Thirty-six volumes, bound in cloth, in 
our uniform style. 


To any person sending us in like manner twenty new subscribers, we will send a complete set of 
the Second Series in Twenty volumes, cloth. 


To any person sending us Five new subscribers in like manner, we will send a complete set of 


The Panorama of Life and Literature in Five volumes, or any Five volumes ofthe Living Age 
an cloth. 


And in general, we will give a bound volume of the Living Age for every new subscriber whom 
any of our friends may add to our list. 


Or, if preferred, we will make a lberal pecuniary compensation. 


In order to receive the above premiums, payments must be made directly to US, at our office 
No. 30 Bromfield Street, Boston, or by mail to that address. 


For love or money,—or for much love and a little money,—dear readers, we hope you will 
help us over this time of trouble. Before it began, all business seemed prosperous; all pros- 
pects seemed fair. But it was an important part of the policy of the conspirators to destroy 
the fruits of industry ; and they have been in a considerable degree successful in this part of 
their plot. They did not count upon the “joyfulness” with which, from love to the great 
cause, we workingmen “ take the spoiling of our goods.” 

As in the offering of Volunteers many have been disappointed, because there were more 
than the government could accept, we think it well to say, that how many soever regiments of 
subscribers may be offered to us, we will accept and supply them all. 


LITTELL, SON & COMPANY. 


Boston, JUNE, 1861 








